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i} A SOUTH CAROLINA TEA GARDEN i} 4 

, Tea growing in an experimental way has been conducted for a good many years at Summerville, S C, by Dr fj 

f) Charles U. Shepard, who has favored American Agriculturist with the photograph from which our frontispiece is i) : 
made. This represents the Rose tea garden, a scant acre tract, at its best in the autumn of 1898, with pickers at 


(") work. The hard freeze of Feb, 1899, made it necessary to cut back the plants severely, but by midsummer of ) 

\ this year the plants had shown rapid recovery. It is estimated that from the seven tea gardens under cultiva- 

(’) tion there, with a total extent of 11% acres, ¢he 1899 crop will amount to 3000 lbs cured tea. The bushes in the Rose ) 

\ garden here shown average almost 80 inches in hight and 36 inches in diameter. It is reported that Sir Thomas 
L4pton, who is an extensive grower in India, is ereatly interested in the South Carolina experiments, and may i) 


invest money there in tea culture on a large scale, t ke 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 





Ten Charming Books. 


Each a Literary Gem, and All Beautiful 
Specimens of Artistic Book Making... . 


Never have we been privileged to offer a more useful, a more interesting, or a more satisfactory premium in every respect 
than the Superb Library, containing ten volumes, aggregating 3,200 pages, all of which were specially prepared for lovers of pure, 
wholesome and elevating literature. These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of 
large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically decorated, and in intrinsic value and general superiority excel al, other premium 
inducements ever offered. This exceptionally fine collection of choice books will furnish material for many a Lappy and enter- 


taining evening at home 


1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. ye Talmage, 


Dr. Talmage in his capti- 
vating volume, “The Wed- 
ding Ring,’’ offers to young 
folks and their parents sound 
advice on ‘“‘How to Choose a 
Husband” and “How to 
Choose a Wife,” and his able 
talks on “The Relations of 
Wife to Husband and Hus- 
band to Wife’ will help his 
many readers to act wisely 
and judiciously in matters 
that may decide the destiny 
of loved ones for time and 
for eternity. 

2—Notable 19th Century 

Events. 
By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 
In “Notable Events of the 
19th Century,’ Dr. John Clark 
Ridpath, whose name is a 
synonym of good authorship 
and erudition, has very clev- 
erly selected and very ably 
handled those particular 
events in the political, mili- 
tary, naval, scientificand re- 
ligious world that have ex- 
erted the mightiest influ- 
ences during the present cen- 
tury. A marvelous subject 
and a marvelous book. 
3—Holiday Stories for the 
Young. 

By Margaret E. Sangster. 

“In Holiday Stories for the 
Young,” Margaret E. Sang- 
ster has made a contribution 
to literature for young peo- 
ple which clearly demon- 
strates the fact that good 
stories cdn be made much 
more attractive than vile 
ones, and that purity does 
not necessarily go hand in 
hand with insipidity. This 
fascinating collection will 
speedily commend itself to 
our young friends, who will 
find in it a mine of delightful 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evening Tales. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
Amelia E. Barr’s name isa 
household word wherever 
ure literature is treasured. 
er volume of ‘Winter 
Evening Tales” is brimful of 
entrancement. From begin- 
ning to end, it captivates and 
charms. 
5—Recitations for the Social 
Circle. . 
| James Clarence Harvey. 
n “Recitations for the 
cial Circle,” James Clarence 
Harvey, the well-known poet 
and author, has succeeded in 
presenting a collection of 
charming: prose and poetry 
which agreeably combines all 
the elements of delightful 
entertainment. : 


We will send this Superb Library of Ten Cloth Bound Books, which 














A Superb Library. | 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 























We unhesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to 
the favorable consideration of our-numerous readers. Nearly all 
of the volumes were specially written for this library. It*is a 
work for everybody, man, woman and child, and will be found of 
the utmost value and usefulness to all. No home should be 
without it. , ' 
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6—How to Succeed. 
By Orison S. Marden, D. D. 


In his grandly inspiring 
book, “‘How to Succeed,” Dr. 
O. S. Marden, the famous 
author of ‘Pushing to the 
Front” and “Architects 


Fate,’’ supplies just what is 
needed by every young man, 
and no one can read this ex- 
cellent volume without de- 
riving infinite advantage. 
We keep well within the lim- 
its of fact when we claim for 
this book that it is the best 
one of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 


¢—The Fairy-Land of Science, 


By Arabella B. Buckley. 

Read “The Fairy-Land of 
Science.’”’ Do not think it dry 
or tedious, for it reads like a 
romance, and, once read, the 
eyes are opened and things 
now tame and uninteresting 
are suddenly and perma- 
nently invested with won 
derful interest and attract- 
iveness. One hour spent with 
this delightful volume will 
reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden 
from view. 


8—The Land We Live In. 


By Henry Mann. 

“The Land We Live In.” 
Here is a volume that reads 
like a fairy-tale. Things 
many never knew, but which 
every Americanshould know, 
are told,in a manner so cap- 
tivating that we read on un- 
til the eye tires and we are 
compelled to lay it aside for 
awhile, only to take it up 
again for another draft on 
its inexhaustible treasures. 
Mr. Henry Mann, who has 
contributed this grand vol- 
ume, has, through it, done 
excellent. service for his 
eountry. 


9—The Secret of a Happy 
Home. 


By Marion Harland. — 

The book which Marion 
Harland here sends forth in- 
to the world is-calculated to 
transform manya home now 
an abode of comparative 
misery into a veritable Eden 
of felicity. It is bound to re- 
sult in good wherever read. 


10—Thoughts of Many Minds. 


By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

“Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds” is a volume which 
will prove exceedingly help- 
ful to many people., It con- 
tains twenty-five hundred 
quotations, from standard 
authers. of recognized abili- 
ty, on nearly every subject 
that engages the human 


mind. 


would be cheap at $5.00, free as a premium to anyone 


sending us Four New Subscriptions to this journal at $1.00 a year, or Two New Subscriptions and $1.50 additional, or we will send 
them in connection with a year’s subscription to this journal for only $2.50. Better stil!, send $5.00 for a five years’ subscription 


and we will send them free of cost. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Winter Feeding of Steers. 


GEORGE E, HULL, OHIO, 





In feeding steers for market, there are at 
least four important considerations to be 
observed at the start—the selecting, the 
buying, the feeding and the selling. Any 
one of these, poorly managed, is frequent- 
ly enough to spoil the profit in feeding. 

If we contemplate winter feeding, it is 
to be supposed that we are prepared for 
the enterprise with warm, dry, well-ven- 
tilated stables, and with feed of our own 
raising, not having to buy, unless it be 
some bran or a little oil meal, to be used 
occasionally in connection with the home- 
grown feed. But the feed produced on the 


farm must be the main dependence. Gen- ~ 


erally, the shorter the time required in fit- 
ting the cattle and getting them into mar- 
ket, the greater the profit, unless we wish 
to feed more lightly of grain through the 
winter and sell from grass next season. 

In either case rough-boned, ill-shaped 
cattle are not desirable. Even a few head 
of roughs will often injure the sale or prof- 
its of the whole bunch. A wild or nervous 
steer is not desirable as a feeder. A good 
indication of a quiet feeder is to be able to 
put your hand onto him in the open field 
or yard. He should be square-quartered, 
well-meated down toward the hock, with 
low, thick brisket, wide back and shoul- 
ders, with round barrel back of fore shoul- 
ders. A steer to commence winter feeding 
for market should usually weigh at least 
1000 lbs. A steer of 1000 lbs weight whose 
estimated value is 1c per lb less than he 
sells for when marketed, allows a margin 
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of $10 over first cost in addition to 
his gain in weight while being fed. 

There is an opportunity for the use of 
a good deal of discretion in buying. First 
impressions are often the safest guide as 
to the quality of the cattle, and what you 
can afford to pay for them. Oftentimes a 
man beats himself by deviating from this 
rule in any kind of business. If a steer or 
a bunch of steers are found that seem to 
be about what are wanted, it is fallacy to 
pay too much money for them and lose a 
portion and perhaps all the profit in feed- 
ing. If a man’s cattle cannot be bought so 
as to allow a margin of profit, it is better 
to let him keep them, or let the other fel- 
low buy them, One can buy at any time at 
a loss, but he cannot always sell at a pront. 

In winter feeding, corn is the standby. 
With the eastern farmer who usually feeds 
in stables, it is better ground. Corn can be 
fed without grinding, if hogs can follow 
the cattle and take up the undigested corn. 
But it is not pleasant or Gesirable to have 
hogs running through stables among fat- 
tening cattle. Care should be taken not to 
overfeed, as a steer is always at a stand- 
still or losing in flesh until he gets back to 
his feed again. The feed should be given 
in moderation at first, and increased as the 
feeding advances, and as the steer will 
bear it. They can be turned out of doors 
to water, or if not too closely confined they 
can be watered inside of the barn and nof 
turned out at all, “Better the latter than to 
be out too long in chilling weather unpro- 
tected. 

With the eastern farmer it ‘s usually a 
good rule to sell when his cattle are ready 
for the fat market. As a steer ripens, his 
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gain is apt to be proportiorately less, after 
which expenses are apt to crowd profits, 
Winter feeding is fascinating. The trouble 
in its annual successful repetition is to get 
the right kind of feeders at the right prices, 
The plant food returned to the fields on a 
farm where cattle are fed tends toward a 
higher development of a farm’s vitality 
rather than toward its depletion. The labor 
required in the winter feeding is not so 
great as in dairying. And the necessary 
machinery and devices are not so expen- 
sive. The spare hours are not so few nor 
the drudgery so great. 





Assisting Forest Planters—The division 
of forestry, dep’t of agri, is doing all in its 
power to assist in the increasing of our 
forest area. It has offered to co-operate 
with land owners in the protection of plan- 
tations, woodlots, shelter belts and the like. 
It asks the land owner to sign an agree- 
ment as to the care of trees after plant- 
ing. The division will prepare plans and 
make the necessary investigations and give 
advice as to the best methods of planting 
and growing trees. In return for this the 
owner agrees to be guided by the advice 
of the division. He must, however, bear all 
the expense of planting, cultivation and 
also the necessary traveling expenses of the 
agent of the department, if one be required 
to visit the farm in order to make sugges- 
tions. A pamphlet has been published out- 
lining in full this plan and showing the 
benefit. This can be secured by writing to 
Gifford Pinchot, forestry division, depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D C, ask- 
ing for it. 


” 


Winners of all first and second premiu™s at the last Boston show, and bred by Samuel Cushman of Rhode Island. The 


prize gander weighed 20 Ibs, and goose 18 lbs, in breeding condition. 


practical breed of geese. 


All have heavy dewlaps and are fine specimens of this 
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Advantages of Special Crops. 


F. H, SWEET. 





In the vicinity of cities and large manu- 
facturing towns the intelligent farmer will 
find it to his interest to confine himself to 
one or two crops as money crops, but in his 
selection he should exercise his best judg- 
ment to select only crops adapted to his 
particular soil and locality. He should also 
select those which he understands how to 
grow and takes interest enough in the sub- 
ject to investigate, and should experiment 
sufficiently to keep in advance of the ordi- 
nary cultivator. 

There are many advantages in having one 
principal crop. The farmer’s attention is 
not distracted as with mixed farming, and 
his mind being concentrated on one point, 
he is more likely to know the proper time 
to perform the different operations for the 
crop, and to realize the importance of never 
being behindhand in doing any of them, It 
is true that to succeed well in special crops 
requires as high intlligence as in mixed 


crops, if not higher; for when the producer - 


goes to market with his crops, his principal 
competitors are those who are devoting 
their time to making every possible im- 
provement for the production of the same 
crop he is producing. So if he is to compete 
with them successfully he must be able not 
only to select a soil exactly suited to the 
crop, but to know the best methods of pre- 
paring the soil and cultivating the crop. If 
he is not able to do this he will lag behind, 
and his profits will be greatly reduced. He 
must also learn how to put his produce up 
in the most attractive form, so that when 
put on the market it will at once attract 
the attention of buyers. 





flaking Valuable Manure. 
GEORGE G. GROFF, PENNSYLVANIA. 





For a number of years, ten or more, I 
have been making a manure or compost 
of great richness. My barnyard is hollowed 
out to a depth of about two feet, the edges 
gently sloping to that depth. The floor is 
of clay and water-tight. Into this pit I 
throw the manure from cow and horse sta- 
bles. It also receives the chicken manure, 
All the leaves I can gather, and all the 
rakings from the yard go there, too. The 
ashes from the wood fire, and the fine sift- 
ings from the coal ashes are added. The 
privy is cleaned weekly and the contents 
go into the manure pile. The chamber lye 
is poured over it daily. I also gather all 
the sods and rich loam which I can find 
and spread these in layers between the 
manure. I find it a good plan to. move 
fences occasionally and to plow up the 
fence row, using the sods to increase the 
manure pile. Washings in low places along 
the roadside are also gathered and spread 
over the pile. 

I find that in this pit, where horse and 
cow manure are mixed, the mass will rot 
quite completely in three months, There is 
always considerable heat in the pile, even 
in the coldest weather, and this hastens the 
decay. If sods are not added to the pile, 
and care is taken to spread the different 
materials evenly when added, there is no 
need of forking the heap over, as is usu- 
ally done. But if many sods are used, they 
rot better if forked over at least twice be- 
fore hauling to the fields. My plan is to 
clean the pit four times a year. First at 
the time of the spring planting. Second, 
after harvest, when I apply the contents to 
the clover sod to promote its growth, In the 
autumn and about Christmas, when it is 
used as a top-dressing on mowing grounds, 
and also on the sod, to be turned down for 
corn in the spring. I think there is some 
advantage in leaving it in the pit the three 
months, for in that time it so rots as to be 
an actual plant food for the fir8t crop and 
does not have to lie over in the soil for a 
second crop. The pit is not covered from 
the rain, for as yet I have found that no 
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more rain falls upon the mass than is nec- 
essary to rot it. 

It will be noticed that all our ashes, both 
from the wood and coal, go into the pit. 
It is well known that wood. ashes are of 
value. Anthracite coal ashes contain very 
little plant food, but they are valuable to 
lighten the ground, make it open and por- 
ous for the air to enter. We also use the 
chamber lye and the contents of the privy. 
These add greatly to the value of the com- 
post. They both disappear entirely and no 
man has ever complained of either when 
cleaning the pit. It is well known that 
these substances quickly disappear in tne 
soil. They disappear as completely and as 
quickly in our manure pit, while adding 
greatly to the value of the contents. 

A word right here about the privy. It is 
on many farms, and in village houses an 
abomination of abominations. The privy 
pit should everywhere be abolished. It 
poisons air and water. It is the cause of 
most of the typhoid fever on farms. The 
proper place for animal waste is in the 
soil as soon as it can be gotten there, Our 
privy is near the barn, hidden behind some 
evergreens. It is entered by ascending 
several steps. This leaves an open space 
below into which we throw loose earth, The 
contents are shoveled into a box, which is 
dragged to the manure pit, the contents 
emptied and well covered with straw and 
other litter, so that the cattle cannot come 
in contact with it. Some would doubtless 
prefer to handle the ashes and chicken 
droppings separately, to be applied to the 
hill. For me, that would mean more work 
and extra expense. I prefer to let them 
grow clover, and turning that under, get 
better results than by hill manuring. 





Pulling Up Fence Posts Easily. 


ARTHUR 8S. YOUNG, MISSOURI. 





Take the hind wheels and coupling pole 
of a farm wagon and a chain with a ring, 
or better, a large hook at one end. Fasten 





READY TO PULL THE POST. 


the chain to the pole in front of the axle 
in such a manner that when it is passed 
back over the axle and bolster the ring 
or hook will about touch the ground—a lit- 
tle longer or shorter, according to the size 
of the posts to be pulled up. 

Now back the axle against the post, raise 
the coupling pole toward the post, against 
which it may lean, place the chain like 
a noose around the post, slipping it down 
until tight.. Next bring the pole forward 
and to the ground. This will raise the post 
nearly a foot and generally fully loosen it. 
If the post is very deeply set or hard to 
pull out it may be necessary to repeat the 
process, slipping the noose farther -down. 
Back to the next post and repeat. , 


SS 


Winter Destruction of Insects. 





Many of our most destructive insects pass 
the winter either among matted, prostrate 
grass, among fallen leaves or especially 
along osage hedges, lanes and fence corners. 
Wherever such places can be burned over 








in late fall, winter or early spring, the er- 
fect will be to destroy many of these. In- 
stead of having our annual clearing up in 
May, as many do who clear up their premi- 
ses at all, this should be done during the 
seasons above mentioned, as by May many 
of the destructive insects have left their 
winter quarters and are beyond reach. 

In the orchard, the falling of the leaves 
will reveal cocoons and even insects them- 
selves upon the trees that can not be easily 
detected while the foliage is still hanging 
to these trees. Many insects pass the win- 
ter within a folded leaf that is attached to 
the twig to prevent it from dropping off, 
and in this way deceive the eye of the or- 
chardist. It will pay to go over the orchard 
and remove all of the cocoons and dried 
leaves still clinging to the trees. 





Making a Driveway—Too many en- 
trances to farm buildings are made of 
planks laid on wooden sleepers. These soon 
rot out and break through, while under- 








neath such driveways are the haunts of 
rats and mice. The best plan to follow is 
shown in the cut. Lay up two side lines of 
stone as high as the sill at the building's 
side, and sloping to the surface of the 
ground at the proper distance from th: 
building. If flat stones are to be had, no 
cement is needed. All that remains to b: 
done is to fill in the space between the two 
lines of stones with earth. Then one has 
@ permanent, inexpensive and altogether 
satisfactory entrance driveway. 





Value of a Timber Pasture—s. J. M.: 
Everyone knows how destructive to young 
trees cattle, sheep and horses are. And this 
natural taste for such feed is not without 
good reason. The subject has been investi- 
gated by scientific agriculturists, and we 
have the result of their work in the state- 
ment made by the German chemists and 
indorsed by such a high authority as Prof 
8S. W. Johnson of the scientific school of 
Yale college, and the author of that most 
trustworthy work, How Crops Grow. Prof 
E. W. Stewart in his work on the feeding 
of cattle also indorses the same statement, 
and Henry Stewart in his dairyman’s man- 
ual ats the same facts which have been 
gathered from many years’ experience in 
the feeding of cows in woods pasture. Prof 


Johnson in his book gives these figures 

showing composition of leaves and _ best 
pasture: 

Albuminoids, Carbohydrates, Fat, 

per cent percent percent 

Forest leaves, 6.0 15.5 1.5 

Best pasture, 3.0 12.9 0.8 


F. W. Stewart says leaves of trees have the 
following composition: Albuminoids 5.2 per 
cent, carbohydrates 13 per cent, fat 1.5 per 
cent. Henry Stewart has for several years 
past studied this subject in the southern 
forests, in which cattle and sheep are 
turned off yearly to the buyers of beeves 
fat enough for the butcher, while his own 
cows yield more butter and of quite as good 
quality on the woods range than on the 
best of grass and clover pasture. 





Manitoba’s Wheat Acreage increased 
from 623,000 acres in ’89 to 1,488,000 acres 
in *98 
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Points in Planting Evergreens. sorts of uses to which one can put an ev-_ soil as the spruces. Of nursery trees, not 
For a one can serve our general purposes as well 
strong upright hedgé, the arbor vitae 
better than the hemlock, The arbor vitae is class the Scotch pine. The Pinus Cembra, or 

I do not understand why farmers and also,a most admirable Jawn tree, while it . Srow pine, does well wherever the Scotch 
suburban residents insist on planting ever- serves equally well for a windbreak. 
greens that are not native to their section— The chief point to consider in planting the common farmer should place evergreens 
if they plant at all. Where the hemlock is evergreens is hardiness and their fitness lead him to restrict his selection of ever- 
native, asit is through a large part of the to thrive in your soil. The pines rarely do- greens to the varieties that are native to 
north, it is absolutely unequaled for all mesticate themselves easily in the same the soil. 


Bm. P. POWELL, NEW YORK, ergreen. I will make one exception. 





GENERAL INTEREST 
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if as'’the Norway spruce. Next to this I would 


pine thrives. However, the uses to which 
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§ A Few of Many Great Features to Appear During the Next Few Months: 


Hon. THOMAS B. REED Ex-SENATOR INGALLS 


Is contributing a series of paperson National Every true American takes a keen interest in 
affairs. Known from Maine to Manila, the politics—past and present—of his own 
Mr. Reed is the most distinguished American _land; and if they be discussed by a writer of 
who is writing for the periodicals of the day. trenchant style he likes them doubly well. 


RUDYARD KIPLING RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Notable stories by these notable authors will appear in early numbers of the Post. 
To enumerate the Post's list of contributors would be simply to catalogue the famous 
writers of America and England. 


JEROME K. JEROME CYRUS T. BRADY 





*¢ Three Men on a Bicycle”” (by far Mr. A short, rousing serial soon to follow is 
Jerome’s most humorous production) will C. T. Brady’s ‘* Paul Jones,” an historical 
begin in January. Each of the papersis prac- | romanceof even greater and more general in- 


? 


tically independent of those that precede it. terest than his **For the Freedom of the Sea. 


FOR YOUR SON, HUSBAND OR BROTHER 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST will print, the coming year, a succession of 
valuable papers by and about the most prominent business men of the day. The 
best. writers on educational subjects and college work will contribute. Open-air 
recreation, Golf, Football, Tennis, Winter Sports, and general amateur athletics, 
will be thoroughly covered by specialists in their special line. 


FRANK G. CARPENTER is investigating for Tae Satvrpay-Eventnc Post 

The Chances for Young Men in the Far East 
COL. WILLIAM A. CHANLER has written an article on A Young Man's Duty to the State 
WILLIAM H. MAHER will continue his papers. The next one is on The Clerk Who Reads 
Through Harvard on Fifty Cents. By a man who did it and graduated with high honors. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA,. PA. 


For One Dollar 


We will send to any address 


THE SATURDAY 


ae Cale af 2 Cuan W EVERING Poss 
Every Week for Five Months 


Also, a copy ( /ac-simile) of the first number 
of The Pennsylvania Gazette, date of De- 
cember, 1728, Benjamin Franklin’s famous 
newspaper, which has been regularly pub- 
72 years, and is now known as 
Tue Saturpay Evenine Post... 


Also, a unique little booklet, daintily illus- 
trated, telling the most interesting story of 
the Gazette in the last century, and of 
Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post since 1821 
); how great names were made by 
the Post 40 to 60 years ago when it was the 
most widely circulated periodical in America. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


lished for 


when the name 
was changed 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, established by Benjamin Franklin in 1728, is a hand- 
somely printed and illustrated weekly magazine, with a circulation of 200,000 copies 
weekly; 24 to 32 large paves. Edited by George Horace Lorimer, and filled with 
the best work of the best writers of the world, with fine pictures by leading artists. 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD--I. 





*What Kind of a Herd to Feed 


¥F. W. WOLL. 





Before beginning to feed a dairy herd, the 
cow herself should be subjected to a critical 
examination. The difference between dif- 
ferent cows, in digestive capacity and in the 
use which they make of their food, is ap- 
parent to all who have had any experience 
in feeding cows. Some cows are worth 
feeding and others are not. 

ARE THE COWS PROFITABLE PRODUCERS, 


yielding enough milk and butter fat to more 
than pay for their keep, cost of food, at- 
tendance, etc? There is a vast difference in 
this respect between different cows. Suc- 
cess in dairying depends, more than on any 
other one factor, upon the selection of cows 
that have the inherent property of trans- 
forming a large amount of food irntownilk. 

The milk and butter production of each 
cow should be ascertained at intervals by 
means of a milk scale and a Babcock test; 
only in this manner can the productive ca- 
pacities of the different cows be determined. 
Babcock hand testers of excellent work- 
manship can now be bought at a very rea- 
sonable price, and where many fat deter- 
minations are made will prove a good in- 
vestment. If only a few tests are to be 
made, arrangements can easily be made to 
have them tested at the neighboring cream- 
ery or cheese factory. Many farmers have 
but little help and therefore cannot give 
much time to the sampling and testing of 
milk. It is for this reason often impracti- 
cable to do this work frequently. Fortu- 
nately it is not necéssary to test a cow 
more than once or twice during the lacta- 
tion period to get a fairly correct idea of 
what she is doing. 

If the cow is to be tested once, the test 
is preferably made toward the middle of 
the lactation period, at a time when there 
have been no recent changes in feed, and 
when the cow is under normal conditions 
generally. If two tests are to be made, the 
testing should be done at about two and 
at seven months from calving. In all cases 
a so-called composite sample is taken from 
three to four days’ milkings, so as to make 
certain that the test will represent the av- 
erage quality of the cow’s milk at the time 


‘of sampling. It is a good plan to weigh and 


test the milk of all the cows in the herd at 
frequent intervals, say once a month or 
oftener; but this takes considerable time 
and is not necessary to have a fairly cor- 
rect knowledge of the production of the in- 
dividual cows in the herd. 

Those that do not come up to a certain 
standard set of milk or of butter should he 
gradually disposed of. A standard of 25 lbs 
of milk of good quality per head per day at 
the maximum flow of milk, or much better, 
of one pound of butter fat per head daily, 
is not too high to work toward. Many 
dairymen demand of all mature cows in 
their herds an average production of 1 ib 
of butter fat for the whole lactation period, 
or even in some cases for the whole year. 

ARE THE COWS DAIRY COWS OR BEEF cow? 

The farmer should ascertain whether the 
cows in his herd will respond to liberal 
feeding by an increaSe in the yield of milk 
and fat or by laying on flesh,—in other 
words, whether the cows are dairy or beef 
cows. A true dairy cow cannot be fattened 
when in full flow of milk; she will manufac- 
ture all the surplus food she takes in into 
milk and will remain in about the same con- 
dition of flesh or grow thinner as the milk- 
ing period advances. The beef cow, on the 
other hand, will lay on flesh on heavy feed- 
ing and go down in milk, so that she will 





*This is the first of a series of remark- 
ably valuable articles that will be a fea- 
ture for some weeks. Mr Woll is the dairy 
and feed expert at the Wisconsin experi-, 
ment station, and is perhaps the best au- 
thority on this special subject, ‘ 


STOCK FEEDING 


soon not produce enough to pay for the food 
eaten. 

We cannot, unfortunately, feel assured 
that a cow is of the right type, except by 
a careful study of the cow and her produc- 
tion under different systems of feeding. But 
there are various outward signs that indi- 
cate the type to which a cow belongs, and 
the dairy farmer who is ambitious to make 
a success of his business must familiarize 
himself with these signs. Among the main 
ones may be mentioned: Depth in the hind 
quarters, a large barrel, a long, broad and 
deep udder, which is not fleshy, large milk 
veins, light quarters, a steep upward pitch 
at the crops, a fine and mellow skin, head 
medium to fine, neck rather long and fine, 
shoulders smooth and sloping, etc. Cows 
having these characteristics may be pro- 
nounced good dairy animals with consider- 
able confidence. 

ARE THE*COWS FREE FROM DISEASE? 


Very few, if any, farmers would keep cows 
in their herds that they knew to be sick 
and lItkely to spread their disease gradually 
to other cows in the herd. But in case of 
one of the most frequent and dreaded dis- 
eases to which man or animals are subject— 









Broad-Tailed Sheep for Crossing. 


J. H,. BARBER, CALIFORNIA, 





The famous Broad-tailed sheep of the 
Orient has been bred by the experiment sta- 
tion of the university of California since 
1891, at which time the station came into 
possession of a pair of these sheep through 
the kindness of Mr C. P. Bailey, a well- 
known California breeder, who had just re- 
ceived an importaton of the breed direct 
from Persia. The full name of the breed is 
the Bayazit Broad-tailed sheep of Kurdis- 
tan, Persia. Sheep of the same breed were 
received from Asia by George Washington 
a century ago, and were used in founding 
and developing the celebrated Arlington 
Long Wools of Virginia. It is the sheep 
mentioned in the Bible, and the only sheep 
figured on the ancient monuments of 
Media, Persia and Assyria. 

The most striking characteristic of the 
breed is the immense broad tail, which cov- 
ers the entire rump of the animal. This ap- 
pendage is chiefly a mass of fat, weighing 
from 10 to 40 lbs. In repose the long wool 
of the tail so blends with that of the hind 
quarters that the appendage is not readily 








PURE-BRED BROAD-TAILED RAM 


tuberculosis—it is often impossible to know 
from outward symptoms whether an animal 
is sick or not, and it then becomes the duty 
of farmers to make certain that the disease 
is not found in their herds. 


This can readily be done by any compe- 


tent veterinarian by means of the tubercu- 
lin test. Tuberculin tests are in many 
states made free of charge, or at actual cost, 
by the proper state authorities. It has not 
yet, however, come to be generally consid- 
ered the duty of farmers to ascertain that 
their herds are free from tuberculosis, al- 
though it would seem that at least no dairy- 
man who sells milk for direct consumption 
should neglect to satisfy himself and his 
customers that this insidious disease is nct 
spreading through his herd and through the 
milk from his cows possibly communicated 
to children and invalids. 

A public sentiment in regard to this ques- 
tion is fortunately being aroused in this and 
foreign dairy countries and tuberculin tests 
of dairy cows will in time be made compul- 
sory, so that no man will be allowed to sell 
milk or milk products that he does not know 
to be free from germs of contagious dis- 
eases. Many breeders now guarantee ani- 
male sold by them free from tuberculosis. 





distinguishable, but when the sheep is in 
active motion it flaps heavily up and down 
with a decidedly comical effect. Doubtless 
the accumulation of fat serves as a reserve 
stock in time of need, like the fatty cover- 
ing of various hibernating animals, as the 
bear. The Persian rams have no horns. In 
fighting they charge with heads down, each 
aiming to receive the butt of his opponent 
upon the hard base of the skull, and often 
breaking the skin by the force of impact. 
The lambs at birth are usually jet black, 
with short fleece in close curls. One variety 
of the Broad-tail furnishes the valuable 
curly fur known to the trade as Persian 
lamb. Later the fleece gradually changes to 
the long, yellowish white wool of the mature 
sheep. This is very long in staple, but 
coarse in texture. The annual fleece of the 
thoroughbred Persian is not very heavy, 
though it appears so on account of the 
length of the wool, but in crosses of the 
breed with the fine-wooled sheep, as the 
Merino and Southdown, it has been found 
that the length of staple is imparted to the 
half-breeds without seriously impairing the 
fineness of the wool. 

The great value of the breed is for cross- 
ing with these finer wooled varieties, upon 











which its effect is marked. The Persians are 
characterized by large size, great-activity 
and unusual hardiness, and a number of 
crosses of the Persian rams upon Merino 
and Southdown ewes at the Paso Robles 
culture station have shown that these char- 
acteristics are imparted to the offspring, be- 
sides the improvement in the length of the 
wool noted above. Farmers in the locality 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the station to breed their Me- 
rino ewes to the Persians. The resulting 
half-breeds are much larger and heavier 
sheep than the ordinary Merino of the 
ranges, and the annual fleece has proved 
twice as heavy as that from Merinos kept 
under precisely the same conditions. The 
half-breed wool is not as fine as that of the 
pure Merino, but the longer staple makes 
it as valuable, so that it is marketed at the 
same price per pound, the increased yield 
per head being so much clear gain.. More- 
over, the long staple renders it a more de- 
sirable article, in spite of the admixture of 
coarser fibers, and dealers have called for 
more of it on that account. 


Treatment of Milk for Bottling. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





If milk is from a healthy cow that has 
wholesome food, pure air and water, and 
the milk carefully drawn In a pure atmos- 
phere, we may reasonably expect the inter- 
cellular spaces in the milk to contain noth- 
ing objectionable to the organs of smell or 
taste. Considerable animal heat {1s of course 
present at first, but this passes off quickly 
during the cooling of the milk. Indeed, if 
obtained in the manner just described, milk 
may be bottled and submerged in ice water 
before it becomes fairly cold, with the very 
best of results, 

This also is the proper method of chill- 
ing pasteurized milk, which we prefer to 
bottle at a temperature of not less than 
110 degrees F. It is surprising how rapidly a 
bottle of hot milk will cool down in a tank 
of ice water or even water at 50 degrées F. 
Water cools bottled milk faster than air, 
even though the latter be 20 degrees colder 
than the water. Chilled in this manner, 
ie, in stoppered bottles, milk loses its heat 
without any replacement of air between 
the molecules and is therefore certain not 
to have been contaminated during the pro- 
cess. 





A Movable Hogpen. 


J. H. ALLHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





A movable shelter for shoats or brood 
sows, which can be drawn from one clover 
field, orchard, etc, to another by two horses, 
is very 


is shown in the illustration, — It 
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easily made. Construct a shed 12 ft long of 
2x8 inch board, using four cross-pieces of 
same size 7 ft long. Lay the floor length- 
wise. Side one side with inch boards six 
feet high; opposite side for four feet. For 
plate to nail boards to use 2x4 inch scant- 
ling. Use a 2x4 at each end for rafters, to 
which end boards are nailed. Roof with 
matched flooring. The runners are sloped 
at each end, and there is a door in each 
end of pen. This portable shelter will be 
found of use to every farmer, and will cost 
little to make. 


Stands for Pure Food—The national 
union of state dairy and pure food associa- 
tions was organized with three prominent 
objects in view: First, to promote and fos- 
ter such legislation as will tend to protect 














THE DAIRY 





public health and prevent deception in the 
manufacture, sale and use of dairy food 
and other products intended for human 
consumption; seeond,.to promote uniform- 
ity in. legislation and rulings relative to 
dairy..and.food products; third, to enhance 
the efficiency of dairy and food, laws by 
developing an acquaintance tending to en- 
hance the interests represented by those 
charged with the enforcement of such state 
laws. These objects being attained it can 
be readily seen that there will be more 
united action in the different states. These 
several dairy and food laws can be com- 
pared and if defects are found, efforts can 
be made to have them corrected. More uni- 
form rulings under the different laws can 
be made by members of the departments, 
thus more concentrated efforts and con- 
certed action can be taken in the enforce- 
ment of the different laws of our 
[J. B, Noble, Secretary, Ct. 





How to Make Good Butter—I have read 
much about making butter for both the 
home and foreign trade. Experiment sta- 
tions have been trying to teach creameries 
how to make sweet butter, but they had 
better go back to the farmers and teach 
them how to produce sweet; clean milk free 
from foreign odors. As soon as the milk 
is drawn it should be removed from the 
stable, strained through canton flannel, and 
given a good airing. Cool it to nearly 
freezing point, if possible. This will drive 
out all impurities so that the making of 
sweet butter is possible. For my part I 
prefer Jersey cows, as they give richer milk 
and more highly colored cream. My wife 
makes gilt-edged butter without any color- 
ing whatever, and can get 30c a Ib for it, 
while the creamery is receiving only 25c. She 
makes exactly what the trade calls for. 
[H, R. 





Proper Form of a Dairy Cow—She should 
possess a long, thin head, large nostrils for 
plenty of air, great breadth between the 
eyes, high forehead, a bright clear eye, 
sound teeth, thin neck, deep through the 
chest with. large lung capacity, long and 
large backbone for plenty of nervous ferce, 
broad hips, high pelvic arch, thin thighs, 
well apart, giving plenty of room for a 
good udder. She should be deep through 
the flanks, with plenty of store room for 
food, .The udder should be well developed, 
running well up behind and well forward 
on the body, with large milk veins, teats 
set evenly on the four quarters and of good 
size. A cow with these points well devel- 
oped indicates that she is descended from 
a line of dairy cows and will rarely prove 
a failure if properly handled from birth up. 
[A. G, Judd. 

Horse Imports past fiscal year were only 
1975 head, against 6299 two years ago. 





The paper is worth double the money and 
we all enjoy its cheerful weekly presence. 
It is the best exponent of the FSM PAin 
the market.—[M. S. Rowe, New York. 


Why the Best? 


Because the most simple; 
Because the most durable; 
Because neatest looking; 
Because the best material is 








used; 

Because the most perfect in 
workmanship; 

Because the cream is the 
finest; 

Because they skim clean for- 
ever and 


Because they are safe. 
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Orchards on Hill Sites. 


A. D. MCCALLEN, ILLINOIS, 





The majority of old orchards in this state 
were planted on hill sites and the varie- 
ties were mostly sweet or Very sour sorts, 
seedlings being about as numerous as bud- 





BENCHING HILLSIDE ORCHARDS. 


ded or grafted stock. Of the named varie- 
ties of apples, Rambo, Pippin, Bellflower, 
Milam and Talman Sweet were perhaps the 
most common. As a rule these early or- 
chards were planted for family use only 
and were given but little attention, being 
used for pasture for hogs, sheep and other 
stock. With such indifferent treatment very 
large crops of fruit were seldom produced, 
and the trees were not drained of their vi- 
tality. 

The big Minkler shown in the engrav- 
ing is growing upon a steep north hillside 
—slant fully half-pitch—in a hill orchard 
owned by Mr J. H. Loy in Effingham coun- 





A BIG MINKLER APPLE TREE 35 YEARS OLD. 


ty. It is 6 ft in circumference, 35 years old 
and is estimated to have produced $150 
worth of apples. The orchard has a north- 
ern and southern slope, with a ridge wide 
enough for one row of trees. Originally 
there were about 300 trees, consisting of 15 
or 20 sorts. The trees were planted 35 years 
ago and most of that time the orchard has 
been pastured. At this time not more than 
50 trees remain, the majority of which are 
in rapid decadence. The 25 Ben Davis trees 
were the first to die, and the Jennetings 
and Minklers are the best preserved of those 
surviving. Nearly all the trees tiving in this 
old orchard are on the north hillside and 
they are best where the slant is steepest. 
So far as can be determined from a study 
of the old trees remaining in this orchard, 
decay and decline are traceable in nearly 
every instance to cutting out large limbs, 
splitting down at forks and injury at base 
from borers, sunscald or other causes un- 
known. It appears that-trees which made 
a low or branching top and bore only mod- 
erate crops of fruit were longest-lived: 
Peach trees, mostly seedlings, were planted 
in this orchard, between the apple trees 
after the latter were in full bearing, but 
were short-lived and not very productive, 
which I think was rather owing to the fact 
that they were in sod than from any other 
cause. It is worthy of note in the study 
of this orchard that the trees were longest- 
lived that were on the sides and at the base 
of the hill. 

My studies of this and many other old 


HORTICULTURE 


orchards on hill sites seem to warrant the 
following conclusions: That trees planted 
on hill sites will come into bearing earlier 
and will produce heavier crops of fruit 
than on level sites; that a north hillside is 
a better site than a south hillside; that an 
orchard on a hill site will be shorter-lived 
than on a level site; that the longevity and 
fruitfulness of an orchard on a hill site 
would be greatly increased by sub-soiling 
and clean cultivation, as such orchards suf- 
fer greatly from lack of moisture; that only 
such varieties as are not given to over- 
bearing should be planted on hill sites if 
longevity is desired in the orchard; that a 
hill or orchard ought to be benched, which 
may be done by plowing at a right angle 
to the slope and breaking the soil on the 
lower side of the trees, as shown in our il- 
lustration, 





Growing and Marketing Radishes. 


JOEL SHOMAKER, UTAH, 





The earliest and best crop for the gen- 
eral farmer and gardener is the radish. 
This requires little space and no attention 
except to keep wet and growing. The in- 
come from a small patch, where there is 


STEM-END VIEW 








successful growing. The seed may be plant- 
ed out of doors any month in the year, 
Winter crops can be raised by having hot 
beds or cold frames prepared for the pur- 
pose. I have been very successful in grow- 
ing them in a bed made by using 12-inch 
boards on one side and 8-inch boards on 
the other, covering the frame, seven feet 
wide, with common cotton cloth, e. The 
water is supplied from a tank, a, nearby, 
run in the bed through small troughs, » 
and allowed to trickle through little ditches 
beside the radish rows. If the water is too 
cold it can be warmed by dropping hot 
stones into the tank. 

The best variety for forcing is the French 
breakfast, though many small turnip kinds 
are gocd. For a general crop there is noth. 
ing better than the long scarlet or white 
Strasburg. The seed should be sown in rows 
about 12 inches apart, scattered pretty 
thickly in the drills and covered one inch 
deep. An ounce of seed will plant 100 ft of 
drill, After dropping the seed, cover with 
bone meal, using about one handful to the 
yard, then fill with earth. Fine sand makes 
an excellent top soil. Radishes are fit for 
market when half grown, and will get 
tough if left too long in the ground. They 


SIDE VIEW 


THE THORNE PEACH, TWO-THIRDS SIZE 
Innumerable seedling peach trees are annually springing up in city yards, from 


pits that have been thrown out. 


Most of these trees when they come to bearing age 


are found to produce inferior or worthless fruit, but occasionally a tree is found pro- 


ducing fruit of better than ordinary quality, 


and worthy of propagation. Such a 


one is the seedling, now named “Thorne,” which originated some 15 years ago in the 
yard of Mr Zeb J. Thorne, Brooklyn, N Y. The size of the fruit is medium to large; 


shape, globular, often pointed; suture, medium; 
thin, yellowish, with red cheek; pit, small and free; 


moderately downy; skin, 
very juicy, 


surface, 
flesh, deep yellow, 


rich, slightly sub-acid, very good, although not of highest flavor; season, September to 


October. 


Our illustrations are photographic reproductions of specimens shown at the 


recent exhibition of the American Institute of New York city, at which they were 


awarded a certificate of merit. 


As these specimens were the last picking’ of the sea- 


son, they were, naturally, smaller than the average crop, which is said to be fully one- 
third larger than the specrmens shown in our engravings. 


a market, is more in proportion to expense 
than any vegetable grown, I began plant- 
ing out of doors in February, and contin- 
ued to plant every two weeks during the 
season. At 35 cents a dozen bunches, the 
plat, requiring a half pound of seed to sow, 
nets $25, or just 100 times the first cost of 














PLAN FOR WATERING RADISHES. 


seed. The ordinary varieties require from 
20 to 40 days to grow large enough for mar- 
ket. By using a liberal dressing of bone 
meal I have produced fine marketable rad- 
ishes, of the French breakfast variety, .n 
two weeks from sowing. 

Any good soil will produce radishes, but 
that which has been highly fertilized and 
cultivated to clean crops is the best for 





are generally washed, put in bunches of 12 
to 15, neatly tied and put on the market 
with roots up, for exhibiticn. 





Profitable and Unprofitable Pears—I 


see that the Dr Reeder pear is highly 
spoken of for amateur planting. I have not 
been able to get good fruit of this va- 


The tree is also liable to give out 
~~ 
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just as it begins to bear. The wood looks 
clean and firm, but it is not quite ‘Yardy. 
Bose is another pear often very highly 
praised. It is a grand fruit with me, when 
I get a-good sample, But the tree is a fa- 
mously bad grower—all stubs and sticks, 
and I am unable to get a decent crop. It 
certainly will not pay as a market variety. 
Onondaga or Swans Orange, on the other 
hand, is not getting its dues. The tree is 
round-growing, somewhat compact in form, 
but sufficiently spreading to give good room 
for a heavy crop. It is as hardy as an elm 
and I find it remarkably long lived. The tree 
has the good quality of yielding well in 
grass land, giving pears of a very large size 
and bearing annually. When picked ear- 
ly, the Onondaga ripens to a bright gold, 
and is' almost always of excellent flavor. 
Ripened on the tree, the pear is astringent. 
[E. P. Powell, New York. 


Late Rains Helped Cabbage—Gentle and 
abundant rains came and cabbage began 
growing, and late rains have been favorable 
to growth and maturity. Yet in my opin- 
ion crop is only 20 per cent of last year, the 
drouth during summer completely ruining 
most of the fields. A year ago prices were 
$2 50@3 50 per ton, now 8@10. Only a few 
fields yielded well.—[M. H. McCusick, Mon- 
roe Co, N Y. ~ 


Tree Violets—A French gardener has suc- 
ceeded in producing a violet which has long 
slender ‘stems with’ terminal buds, giving 
a .tree-like form:to the plant. He produces 
these by separating a stolon ffom-its roots 
and planting it and training to a stake in 
an upright position. His plants have at- 
tained a’ hight of 1 2-3 ft. All varieties are 
not susceptible to this treatment. 





Beneficial -Insects—According to the 
classification made by U S Entomologist L. 
O, Howard, beneficial insects are said to 
embrace 113 families, while injurious ones 
embrace 116. Those belonging to both 
classes or still undetermined represent 71 
families, 





A Barrel Carrier—The cut shows a very 
handy device for carrying barrels of ap-~+ 
ples, vegetables or of any farm produce. 
When barrels must be handled carefully, 





two men must take hold of each barrel, for 
it is an unhandy thing to get hold of. The 
holder is made of iron rods by a blacksmith, 
with handles and straps. It can be opened 
wide and slipped down over a barrel, then 
brought together under it, as shown in the 
figure. It can then be picked up and car- 
ried away. with ease. Where there are 
large numbers of barrels to be handled 
such a device will prove very effective. . To 
keep the iron rods from slipping on the 
bottom of the barrel the upper part of the 
rods can be flattened to an edge. 


Privet Hedges for the Lawn—Now is 
the time of year to overhaul your fencés. 
An old, tumble-down fence js a disgrace 
as well as a source of “annoyance to 
any farm. And afound the house, why 
not tear down the old, dilapidated palings 
and set out cuttings of privet or sémeé oth- 
er good hedge gtower? These hedges grow 
quickly and are beautiful, and after ‘put- 
ting “them out they “are>no expense. It is 
easier and -cheaper to trim’ a hedge “than 
to paint a fence.—{M. P. 8. 

While the privet forms a beautiful hedge, 
it-is susceptible to low. temperatures, and 
in occasional hard winters kills down badly, 
[Editor. 
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To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Wonderful New Discovery, will 
do for You, Every Reader of ‘“‘American Agriculturist’’ May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





It used to be considered that only urinary troubles were to be traced 


to the kidneys, but now modern science proves that nearly all diseases 
have their beginning in the disorder of these most important organs. 
Now by this is not meant that you should overlook all the other organs 


and merely look after the kidneys. 


Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, be- 


cause they do most. 


If you are sick, do not neglect your kidneys, because as soon as they 
are well, they will help all the other organs to health. 





The mild and immediate effect of Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, is soon realized.-It stands the-highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Swamp-Root will set your 
whole system right, and the best proof of 
this is a trial. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy -sent free. by. mail 
postpaid, by which you may test its vir- 
tues for such disorders as kidney, bladder 
and uric acid diseases, and urinary trou- 
bles, obliged to pass water frequently night 
and day, smarting or irritation in passing, 
briek-dust or sediment in the urine, con- 
stant headache, backache, lame back, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, indigestion, nervous- 
ness, irregular heart-beating, skin trouble, 
Bright’s disease, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
bloating, irritability, worn-out feeling, lack 
of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 

If your water, when -allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a.glass or. bottle for. twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has-a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 





Swamp-Root is the great discovery of the 
eminent kidney specialist, Dr. Kilmer, and 
is used in the leading hospitals; recom- 
mended by skillful physicians in their pri- 


» vate practice; and is taken by doctors 


themselves who have kidney ailments, be- 
cause they recognize in it the greatest and 
ronost successful remedy for kidney and 


‘bladder troubles that science has ever been 


able to compound. ; 
If you have the slightest symptoms.:o 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer &Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
who will gladly send you, by mail, immedi- 
ately, without cost to you, a sample bottle 
of Swamp-Root and a book containing many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testi- 
monial letters received from sufferers cu 
Re sure to say that you read this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 
Swamp-Root is for sale the world over 
at druggists’ in bottles of two sizes and two 
prices—fifty cents and one dollar. Remem- 
ber the name, Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Garden Seeds Will Cost More. 





The unquestioned shortage in the sup- 
ply of garden seeds for next season’s use 
was recently touched upon in our columns, 
The full extent of this shortage cannot be 
definitely known at present, but investiga- 
tion which we have just conducted brings 
out general testimony from leading seeds- 
men to the é@ffect that the harvest has 
proved very disappointing. This is partic- 
ularly true of peas, beans, onions and cab- 
bage. Some other vegetable seeds and oc- 
casional lines of flower seeds are short in 
certain sections. Opinions differas to the ef- 
fect upon prices as a whole. Such bus 
seeds as peas and beans will surely rule 
higher, A large part of the advance will be 
borne by the wholesaler, and in such cases 
the farmer and the gardener buying for ac- 
tual consumption will not feel the higher 
prices so severely. Some apprehension is 
felt lest truck growers in the southern an 
eastern states will have difficulty next sea- 
son in getting sufficient seed. 

This is a big country, however, and short- 
ages in one section may be made up in 
whole or in part from more fortunate states, 
Seedsmen intend to exercise the greatest 
care as to merit, and ‘will discriminate 
sharply against offerings which they are 
satisfied will prove disappointing in ger- 
minating qnality or in the shape or chay- 
acter of ptoduct. Occasional prominent 
seedsmen favorably situated report that 
the scarcity is not sufficient to be serious 
ly felt.either in price or supply, but such 
advices are the exception. A general short 
age in onion seed grown in Cal is indicated, 
and while there seems to be a good aver- 
age crop of N E grown onion seed, the price 
will be higher. Considerable shortage is 
noted in carrot, celery and some of the 
vine crops. American grown flower seeds 
have yielded fairly well, but liberal drafts 
will no doubt be made, as usual, upon Ger- 
man and French seeds, of which there are 
evidently good crops. Pansy seed has yield- 
ed well; nasturtium uneven, with short- 
age here and there. 

Brief extracts from reports sent in by 
some of the leading seedsmen include the 
following: Great shortage of almost every- 
thing in vegetable seed; in our own impor- 
tant territory, noted as the best bean- 
growing section in the country, the sorts 
Known as garden varieties are scarcely 10 
per cent ordinary yield per acre, in fact, 
owing to early Sept frosts we lost many 
acres of the later seeds; our home grown 
onion seed crop blighted badly. James 
Vick’s Sons.——Conditions worse than for 
many years, general averages not being 
over 60 per cent of the usual varieties and 
prices on seeds harvested have advanced 
in proportion to the shortage. D. Landreth 
& Sons.——Believe there will be enough to 
go around when the demand begins next 
spring. Henry A. Dreer.——The only short- 
age seems to be in peas and beans, some 
of these almost entire crop failure; prices 
on probably 10 or 12 varieties will rule high- 
er, but do not think will cut much of a 
figure. John A. Salzer Seed Co.—Undoubt- 
edly a shortage, especially of beans grown 
in Mich and northern N Y, and certain va- 
rieties of peas; the shortage of some lead- 
ing beans could almost be called a famine, 
while the pea shortage may raise the price 
25 per cent. Vaughan’s Seed Stores.——Beans 
especially short, also some shortage in on- 
ion, carrot, celery and other seeds; while 
this will make a considerable advance in 
wholesale prices, still it will cut little fig- 
ure with the ordinary seed buyer. Iowa 
Seed Co.—There is no doubt that many 
seeds must be sold at much higher prices 
this year than for the past two or three sea- 
sons; almost all kinds of beans and Wake- 
field cabbage are exceedingly scarce, Liv- 
ingston Seed Co. 





Artificial Rubber, made from corn oil, 
is net proving as satisfactory as hoped. 
But an admirable substitute for rubber, 


COMMERCIAL 


or rather to adulterate pure rubber, is now 
being made by a secret process from lin- 
seed oil and cottonseed oil. The result is 
an article closely resembling Para rubber, 
but which can be sold at 15 to 20c per lb 
and still afford an enormous profit to the 
manufacturer. As Para rubber now-costs 
a dollar a pound or more, it is claimed that 
for $1.20 a mixture of equal parts of this 


adulterant and pure rubber will produce ~ 


two pounds equal in every way to pure Para 
rubber. If this proves to be so, it will 
create a new market of immense propor- 
tions for linseed oil and cottonseed oil. 





A Foreign View of Mint Growing—The 
ast semi-annual report of Schimmel & Co 
of Leipzig, Ger, just sent out, has some in- 
teresting testimony on the future of the 
peppermint crop in the U S. It says that it 
has lost its original charm for the farmers, 
and while this may find practical expression 
in the crop of 1900, nevertheless there is no 
prospect whatever of any serious advance in 
prices during the next few months, and 
only here and there are some found who 
believe in higher rates. This German au- 
thority, through its N Y branch, places the 
"99 acreage under peppermint in Wayne Co, 
N Y, at only 300 acres, compared with 750 
acres in °’98, 1300 in °97 and 3325 acres ten 
years ago in °89; some 10,000 to 12,000 lbs 
oil still remain in the hands of farmers, 
held for $1 and upward. The ’99 distilla- 
tion of mint oil in Mich and Ind is estimated 
about 60 per cent of the average of ’98 or 
97. 





Fresh Southern Vegetables at Hand— 
The northward movement is beginning in 
earnest, and by the middle of the month 
it is expected that N Y, Phila, Chicago and 
other cities will be well supplied with 
choice stock. In a good many of the truck 
sections the area now under crops is much 
greater than a normal, and under favora- 
ble conditions considerable activity may 
be expected the next few weeks. A certain 
class of trade will use liberal quantities of 
fresh southern vegetables during the early 
winter months, good prices ruling provided 
quality is right. The farmer or truck 
grower who gets-his product on the mar- 
ket first secures the best prices, and these 
may go unusually high if choice goods are 
available before Christmas. 





After the Canadian Markets—British 
manufacturers are making rapid gains in 
their attempts to recapture the Canadian 
markets. This assertion is apparently 
justified by the fact that the latest official 
statement of exports from the U K shows 
that her exports to. Canada in the nine 
months of ’99 ending with Sept were £5,004,- 
850, against £4,498,181 in the corresponding 
months of last year, and £3,875,335 in the 
corresponcing months of °97; while our 
own statement of exports to Canada shows 
a total in the nine months ending with 
Sept of $63,026,224, against $68,932,654 in the 
corresponding months of last year 





Good Record in Tree Fruits—We have 
one of the largest peach orchards in the 
state, 90 acres, and without a diseased tree. 
Buyers claim it is the finest orchard they 
have seen, especially in Elbertas, many of 
the specimens the past season weighing 3 
oz each. We shipped two cars daily through 
the season at high prices. Recently sold 
twe cars mixed peaches on track for $1700. 
Most of these were handled through a Utica 
house.—[J. H. went & Sons, Wayne Co, 
N-Y. 





Coarse Breads in Germany are not re- 
garded as satisfactory food for human be- 
ings, especially soldiers. The more com- 
pletely the bran.is removed, the better the 


flour. Even if finely ground, bran is not- 
- considered a satisfactory food. “The German 


authorities conclude therefore that food for 
soldiers can be greatly improved by remov- 
ing the outer covering of the grain. 
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SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. 


Great Interest in the Poultry Contest. 





Our Money-in-Poultry contest was an. 
nounced in American Agriculturist Nov 11 
It has received a magnificent reception. 
The fact that we contribute $500 in gold 
outright to head the frize list convinces 
everybody that the scheme will be a tre- 
mendous success. The further fact that we 
have set aside $2500 for conducting the con- 
test and for collating and publishing the 
results, is accepted as the largest effort yet 
made in behalf of poultry culture in this 
country. 

The basis upon which the prizes are to 
be awarded also meets with universal fa- 
vor. The first prize will go to the record 
that shows most clearly and accurately 
just how the contestant has managed 
fowls during one year, the product obtained 
and how disposed of, the cost of _ making 
and marketing such product and the result- 
ing profit or loss. The prize is not for the 
biggest profit or the “tallest” story. It is 
for the most accurate record of methods 
and results, irrespective of whether the 
results show a profit or a loss. 

Many admirable suggestions are being 
received about the details of this contest, 
The general sentiment favors having the 
record year begin April. 1, Valuable sug- 
gestions on other details are also being re.- 
ceived, and we would be pleased to hear 
from all interested along this line. The 
rules as finally adopted will be so simple 
that anyone can keep the desired record 
with very little trouble, and at the same 
time make it an exhibit of their methods 
and results that will be of incalculable 
value. 

Just how to make this great contest of 
the utmost value to poultry clubs and ex- 
hibits has been the subject of several in- 
teresting communications, and we want 
the views of others on this point eeeee- 
ularly. 

A goodly number of prizes have. ae 
been contributed, and others are corre- 
sponding with us about additional and 
generous donations. All the prizes will be 
fully described in the premium list, with 
which each contestant will be supplied, and 
will thus form an advertisement to the do- 
nor worth many-times what he or she con- 
tributes. In addition to that, all who thus 
co-operate will have the satisfaction of not 
only getting a good return for their own 
contribution, but also of helping along this 
great work for the American poultry in- 
dustry. 

In addition to $250 from the American 
Cereal Co, manufacturers of American 
poultry food, the following are some of tne 
prizes at this writing: 


Contributed outright by American -Agri- 
CUMMriss, sb. PONG 0 oc bcd sccscsvcce semcece 
Ridgeview Poultry Farm, Bedford, 
N Y, either a trio of White Wyan- 
Gots of Peitin Quaens <.66ccescicscwcscse 5.00 
I. S. Johnson & Co, Boston, Mass; sole 
manufacturers of Sheridan’s condi- 
tion powders to “‘make hens: lay,’ 
will add $100 in gold to the grand 
Sweepstakes prize if it is taken by 
any contestant who has ordered 
direct of them, and used within the 
record year not less than $ worth 
of “ey a ee 2 owder. In addition to 
this, I. S. nson & Co wiu give 
$100 to be a apportioned in the prize list 
as we see provided only that the 
contestant has ordered direct of I. 
8. Johnson & Co, and used $1 worth 
of Sheridan’s powder within the rec- 
RE errs err ores 
F. W. Mann Co, Milford, Mass, con- 
tribute goods of their exclusive man- 
ufacture as follows: No 4 B. M, 
Mann’s bone sates Re Mann’s 
clover cutter $10, No1 B. M. Mann’s 
cutter - $10.40, 1000 Ibs -Mann’s gran- 
ite crystal ‘grit $10, one Mann’s 
champion ball bearing corn sheller 
50, one 36-inch Mann’s swinging 
feed ey $1.50, ditto, 27-inch $1.25 
ditto 18-inch $i, Mann’s perforated 
corrugated cast — arin $3, 500 
Ibs crystal grit $5, to ° 
R. J. Holman, Waupaca, ye ? sit- 
tings of f cees wort eneds 
a. til, go 
trap aah "41.50, plans. for cabinet 1, 
oe P Rocks $2.50 


200.00 


61.65 
7.50 


5.00 
5.00 


Perry, North ‘Charlestown, nN 
eges 


H, 3 sittings of W Wyandot 














Jj. C. Simpson, Cecil, Washington Co, 
Pa, one 8 8 Hamburg cockerel..... 
James Pettibone, Bristol, Ct, four sit- 
tings or one trio RI Reds Fcaedinheneps 
N. B. Merrick, St Albans, Vt, trio 
of Light Brahmas “for’ the poor- 
est laying record for the year (as 
that person is the one who most 
OUGS  TR  o.ns:c cnc tsss ble ccdeettvhtoucs 
G. A. Chapin, Hampden, Mass, B or 
; me MO a Re ae om 


2-00 
7.00 





To Dress Chickens. 





These directions are given by a large 
Chicago commission house, Kill by bleeding 
in the mouth or opening the veins of the 
neck, hang by the feet until properly bled. 
Leave feet and head on and do not re- 
move intestines nor crop. Scalded chick- 
ens sell to home trade and dry-picked best 
to shippers, so that either manner of dress- 
ing®will do if properly executed. For scald- 
ing chickens the water should be as near 
the bgiling point as possible, without boil- 
ing; pick the legs dry before scalding; hold 
by the head and legs and immerse and lift 
up and down three times; the feathers and 
pin feathers should then he removed imme- 
diately very cleanly, and without breaking 
the skin; then “plump” by dipping ten sec- 
onds in water nearly or quite boiling hot, 
and then immediately into cold water; 
hang in a cool piace until the animal heat 
is entirely out of the body. To dry-pick 
chickens properly, the work should be done 
while the chickens are bleeding; do not 
wait and let the bodies get cold. Dry-pick- 
ing is much mere easily.done while ‘the 
bodies are warm. Be careful and do not 
break-and tear the skin. 

To dress turkeys observe the same in- 
structions as given for preparing chickens, 
but always dry pick. Dressed turkeys, when 
dry picked, always sell best and command 
better prices than scalded lots, as the ap- 
pearance is brighter and more attractive. 


a - 


Buff Turkeys probably resulted from se- 
lected crosses of the Bronze and White 
breeds. In size and general qualities they 
resemble the White Holland, but with pura 





PURE-BRED BUFF TURKEY. 


buff plumage. The full color is hard to get 
and every hatch includes birds with black 
or white in the plumage. This difficulty is 
perhaps the chief cause of lack of popu- 
larity. Buff turkeys are seldom kept on 
farms, although they are considered equal 
tc the other small breeds for general pur- 
poses. 





Canned Eggs—aA leading Chicago packing 
concern has started a novel branch of the 
egg business, separating the whites and 
yolks of eggs, canning them separately and 
then shipping them frozen to the various 
markets. Each:can holds about 30 dozen 
eggs and the product is bought mostly by 
bakers, confectioners and other tradesmen. 
The cost is said to be fess than for eggs in 
the ordinary style. 





The Poultry Contest—This will prove one 
of the most interesting and exciting con- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


tests ever undertaken. Your liberal offers 
will bring many to the front, and if I un- 
derstand your proposition, you are right; 
give the prize to the best and most exhaus- 
tive report; it will stand as a grand aggre- 
gation of experiments and experiences, 
among which failures will be as important 
if not so proudly given as success.—[J. E, 
Taylor, Ionia Co, Mich. 





Make a Full Year—Start Jani. Last 
year’s crop of chicks is more nearly closed 
out than at any time and but few will be 
hatching chicks at that date, while at 
March 1 everybody would be hatching and 
would have chicks of all ages from a few 
days to weeks old; also lots of eggs under 
way, etc, which would make it hard to make 
a fair apprisal of the stock on hand. Then 
we would have just a whole year for ac- 
counts, which will be easier to keep.—[W.D. 
Hinds, Mass. 

Large Poultry Shipments—J. H. Jones 
& Sons, Summerside, P E I, have shipped 
during the past season 6000 live geese to 
Beston markets. Some’ years their ship- 
ments have amounted to 14,000 geese and 
several thousand:-ducks. Messrs Jones buy 
the fowls from the growers in the vicinity 
and feed them on their farm a few days be- 
fore shipment. All the water fowl are 
shipped alive to Boston and dressed by the 
commission houses there. 





Poultry Culture ought to be more recog- 
nized by state boards of agriculture, by the 
experiment stations, agricultural exhibi- 
tions and. other institutions for promoting 
cur farming interests. All know that the 
poultry business is a great industry. It is 
believed that our proposed ‘‘Money-in-Poul- 
try’’ contest will show that it is the most 
profitable branch of agriculture, considering 
the capital and labor involved. Certainly 
it is worthy of every attention. 





Sore Legs on chickens are caused by mites 
or an animal that is mighty like it. Catch 
your invalid, take an old can and fill it half 
full of water and add a spoonful of coal 
oil. Dip the fowl’s foot in this clear up to 
the feathers. One or two treatments will 
be sufficient to effect a cure.—[J. L. Irwin, 





Chopped Clover cut short, scalded and 
mixed with bran and oats, makes a first rate 
morning feed, 





Near the Seacoast refuse fish is a good 
substitute for meat as a food for poultry. 





Molasses as Pig Feed—Pigs fed one-half 
barley and one-half molasses feed made 
moderate gains, but not as great as when 
fed grain alone, Molasses feed consists of 
one-half beet molasses, three-eighths wheat 
bran and one-half palm nut meal, The pork 
produced by the molasses feed was not as 
solid and of as high quality as that made 
on grain alone. When corn and molasses 
feed, however, were compared, the results 
were reversed. On the whole, experiment- 
ers conclude that the addition of molasses 
io corn tends to improve the quality of the 
pork, and that the gain is made more 
cheaply than when grain is used by itself. 
In the southern states and in regions where 
beet sugar is produced, molasses food can 
rrobably be utilized to advantage. 








The best Grain-thresher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed-mill, Ry e- 
thresher, Land-roller, Dog- -power, 
Steam-engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag), 

Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage 
¥ Cutter, wy ty 

Geo. D. neers. 

Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
= Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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tt, n’s Clover Sateen are 
Grit Sei Swinging Feed oy pao. 
Catalog free. Foe CO. Box 18. Milford. Mass. 
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Makes hens 


Makes chicken#® grow. 
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It deals with all those su 
o success in the poultry 
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negh ithits them all. It’ 
body in the poultry business, T: 
Incubators and Brooders, 








Our incubators: 


have all the | t 
at very low prices and guaran- 
¥ teed to please everv customer.Send 
6 cents for our 150 page catalogue, 
whica contains full deseriptions 
= our extensive = and tells how 
raise poult success 
Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 104, Des Moines, Ia. 
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HATCH nH Fegulsting, Lowest es t 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the largest per cent. of 
Coe v-3 fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


Tus. Catalog. § GEO. H.STAHL, Quincy, Il. 














for Poul: 
COLUMBLA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Adams St. Delaware City,Del. 








in the market. 
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POULTRY FOR190 
teen ua ct omce, POULTRY GUE 
Treats the whole subgect ino: new and original eee, 


er pny ter’ Seiy 36 comte O5 b. a 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., BOX 72, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 









310 First Premiums 


rded to the PRAIRI nase 
INCUBATOR uarantee 
in any climate. Send for ae 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City,Pa, 








Monitor Incubator. 
Til. 80-Page Cat. tor stamp; 
“= all about Poul 
HE MONITOR 
50 Wim. St., Moodus, Ct. 
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celeas Sceret of Success with net 
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Free as 


cue Aehoenn "P. 00. Clinton 





FOR SALE—5,000 ACRES OF FINE LANG 


for stock raising near our great Chicora Colony, = 
Carolina. Near railroad; convenient to markets 

milk, butter or beef. Price $3 per acre A, FR. 
D. L. RISLEY, 211 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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scriptious. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanye advertising rates, see that departmen:. 

Foreign Subssriptioncn te all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 48 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances sh »ald be made by postofiice or express 
money orders, ot registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stampa) will be accepted for 
anrou.ts leas than £1..0. Mor ay orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payalme to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


liom estead Building 
NEW fore, CHICA 
$2 Latayette Place Marquette Sotene 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this 
popes to admit into their columns none but re- 
le advertisers, and we believe that all the 
advertisements in this paper are from such 
parties. lf subscribers find any of them to be 
otherwise, we will esteem it a favor if they 
will advise us, and we will at any time give 
our personal attention to any complaints which 
we receive. Always mention this paper when 
answering advertisements,as advertisers ofien 
advertise different things in several papers. 
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Time's up! All reports in our garden con- 
test for 1899 should have been mailed on or 
before Nov 30. If any contestant has de- 
layed or got discouraged, let such reports 
be finished and mailed at once. If they 
reach us promptly, so as to be referred to 
the judges before the latier get through 
examining the records, it may not be too 
late. Apparently many of the records have 
been held back until the last minute. Many 
started in the contest but did not keep it 
up. Others fear their report is such a poor 
one they wrongly hesitate to subject it. A 
great number wish to enter next year’s 
garden contest, but for 1900 American Ag- 
riculturist’s poultry contest is the only one, 





The deeper one goes into this question of 
the currency the more he runs up against 
this fact: “The local borrower is at the 
mercy of the local lender, who is himself 
the creature of a situation.’”’ Hence the wide 
difference in rates of discount in different 
sections of the United States. The agency 
for the distribution of surplus capital or bank 
credits is poorer in the United States than 
in Canada or other civilized countries. The 
remedy is not in multiplying independent 
banks in rural districts, because often they 
would not pay. The bank would not have 
deposits enough or do a sufficiently large 
business to earn a dividend on its capital. 
The true remedy lies in branch banks: A 
Buffalo national bank with an agent or 
branch in 1000 little country towns would 
bring to each of these communities prac- 
tically the same banking privileges or con- 
veniences that it would if its headquar- 


ters were in each town. Yet the one agent in 
each case would be the only expense for 
what in reality vould be the bank in each 





subscription bas expired, you | 


EDITORIAL 


of 1000 towns. .Such branch banking is 
common in Canada and is one secret of 
Scotland’s thrift and prosperity. Its. sta- 
bility, economy and utility are no longer in 
question. Whatever one’sviews may be as to 
the standard of value, forms of currency or 
banking systems, the branch bank idea all 
can agree upon, We have often written to 
the same effect, and these remarks are 
prompted by R. M. Breckenridge’s in every 
sense admirable pamphlet, Branch Banking 
and Discount Rates, which anyone can get 
by sending to L. E, Sexton, 52 William 
street, New York city; price 5c per copy, or 
$2 per 100. 





The Farmers and Congress. 





Congress meets next Monday, It alwuys 
has been crowded with business, even when 
it had only the domestic affairs of this 
great nation to attend to. Now, with all 
the new, strange and complicated issues 
growing out of the Spanish war, congress 
will indeed have its hands full. 

There is grave danger that many im- 
portant domestic interests will be sacri- 
ficed. Not a cent less than $10,000,000 should 
be appropriated for rural free delivery and 
other improvements in the rural postal 
service, The public is a unit in behalf of a 
parcels post and postal fractional currency. 
But it is almost certain. that the postoffice, 
which so vitally concerns every individual 
in the land, will receive scant attention, 
compared to the time and money that will 
be devoted to the army or navy. The 
trusts, of course, don’t want to be molest- 
ed, and other interests that are now rob- 
bing people directly or indirectly also want 
to be let alone. 

Few people realize that the greatest com- 
mercial battle of modern times is to be 
fought out in the present congress. The 
question is, Shall sugar, tobacco and other 
tropical produce be admitted into the Unit- 
ed States free of duty from Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines? If con- 
gress answers this in the affirmative, an 
unprecedented development will follow of 
agriculture in the tropics. Production in 
those countries will be monopolized by 
great trusts, employing coolie or similar la- 
bor. 

The enormous profits to be expected are 
best known by those who have tast- 
ed the prodigious returns from Hawaiian 
sugar syndicates. Their profits have been 
on an unheard-of scale, because of their 
monopoly of coolie labor, marvelous pro- 
ductiveness of their tropical soil, and free 
entry for their cheap sugar into this, the 
best market in the world. * Of course there 
are profits of untold millions for promoters 
and syndicates in the other tropical re- 
gions mentioned, if they can likewise cap- 
ture this market. The remission of duties 
alone will amount to a bounty to these trop- 
ical trusts of $30 to $40 on every ton of their 
sugar, $5 to $8 on every pound of cigars, 
$1.50 on every pound of cigar leaf, 35 cents 
on each pound of tobacco, $25 to $40 a ton 
on rice, and similar enormous bounties oh 
fruits, vegetables and other produce. 

These bounties are in addition to the 
great profits that will accrue from cheap 
production in the tropics. Even if, for a 
year or two, such tropical produce is sold 
at one-half the ordinary quotations of these 
articles in our domestic market, tropical 
syndicates will still realize fancy profits. At 
the same time they will succeed in throt- 
tling or crushing out sugar production, ci- 
gar leaf tobacco growing or manufacture, 
and the other vast and important agricul- 
tural industries of this country that would 
be subjected to such unjust competition. 

Now we believe that noconsiderable num- 
ber of voters of any party favor such sac- 
rifice of our American farmers. But farm- 
ers and their friends are not thoroughly 
organized in self-defense, while the inter- 
ests that are struggling for this great prize 
act as a unit. 

It is for our statesmen in congress to so 
adjust the relations of the United States 
to its tropical dependencies that our Amer- 








ican farmers shall be protected against this 
unjust, unfair and unscrupulous competi- 
tion. This can be accomplished, and it 
must be done. 





The enormous advance in the price of pa- 
per will cost us many thousands of dollars 
for the coming twelve months. However, 
we shall neither decrease the number of 
pages nor increase the subscription price. 
This is a bold conclusion ‘to reach in the 
face of a rising market, but if our subscrib- 
ers and frie- ‘ everywhere will pitch in and 
help us run up our present edition of Amer. 
ican Agriculturist to 100,000 actually paid 
subscribers our decision will bejustified, Not 
only has paper of all qualittes sharply ad- 
vanced in price, but the raw material en- 
tering into its manufacture is correspond- 
ingly high. Wood land or stumpage ca 
able for making wood pulp for papef pur- 
poses is easily worth 25 per cent more than 
it was six months ago, if within reach of 
any paper mill, existing or prospective. Cot- 
ton waste, rags, and similar paper stock 
are also much higher. Unless something is 
done to check the coisumption of forests 
by the manufacture of paper, the forestry 
problem as well as the question of a paper 
supply will become very acute in a few 
years. There is great need of the economi- 
cal extraction of the fiber from corn stalks 
for paper making. The progress in that 
direction is already encouraging, as may be 
gathered from the exhaustive article on the 


corn stalk manufacturing enterprises de- 
scribed in these columns last month. ‘The 
almost unlimited growth of cacti in the 


southwest and in Mexico will also afftra 
fiber paper stock, one of these days. 





Agricultural classes in some of our 
neighboring republics have troubles of their 
own’ in the matter of overproduction. Tlie 
yield of coffee has greatly outgrown con- 
sumption, prices are depressed, and some 
of those most closely identified with this 
product are vainly trying to devise means 
to greatly increase its consumption. Pos- 
sibly something could’ be accomplished 
along this line if the middlemen would be 
satisfied with smaller profits, enabling the 
farmer and artisan to buy good quality cof- 
fee at a reasonable price. It would seem as 
though this could be done, too, as the 
roasters can get fair Rio or Sdhtos at 5% 
to 6c per lb. There is little in the situation 
to wafrant investing in coffee plantations 
in any part of the world. 


The splendid agricultural display at the 
world’s fair in Chicago w-73 largely due to 
the admirable management of Chief W. I. 
Buchanan, Friends of agriculture are 
therefore more than gratified by Mr Bu- 
chanan’s appointment as director general 
of the Pan-American exposition to be held 
in Buffalo in 1901. For the last five years 
he has been U 8S minister to the Argentine 
Republic, where he won many laurels. The 
agricultural interests of the expositien will 
not be neglected with Mr Buchanan Mm 
charge. 








The express companies profess to believe 
the parcels post. proposition undesirable 
and are exploiting the opinion that its adop- 
tion will greatly increase the present deficit 
of the postoffice department. This opposi- 
tion was to have been expected. Yet in spite 
of strenuous efforts of the express compa- 
nies, the matter will be taken up in the 
rext session of congress, asking that the 
common people may send through the mails 
at a low rate of postage, packages with a 
minimum weight of at least eleven pounds, 
against present limit of four pounds. 





The generous space given the work of the 
live stock breeders’ associations in this 
issue of American Agriculturist is commen- 
surate with the importance of the subject, 
and we necessarily somewhat abridge our 
markets in consequence. The further up- 
ward trend in the live stock industry is 
emphasized in the optimistic tone displayed 
by the leaders in convention. 














In the Interest of- State Fairs. 





The American Association of Fairs and 
Expositions, which is made up of the ex- 
ecutive officers of various state and local 
fairs and expositions, met in Chicago Nov 
21-22 and arranged dates for state fairs 
of 1900 as follows: 

Eastern circuit—New York, Aug 27 to 
Sept 1; Ohio, Sept 3 to 8. Western circuit— 
Iowa, Aug 24-Sept 1; Minnesota, Sept 3-8; 
Nebraska, Sept 3-8; Wisconsin, Sept 10-15: 
Indiana, Sept 17-22; Illinois, Sept 24-29; St 
Louis, Oct 1-6. The newly organized Mis- 
souri state fair was not represented. 

The place of meeting for next year was 
fixed at Chicago, to be called at the date 
of meeting of the various live stock associ- 
ations. Officers were elected as follows: 
Pres, A.-J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill; vice pres, 
W. F. Harriman, Hampton, Ia; sec’y, J. W. 
Fleming, Columbus, O; treas, W. L. Lig- 
gett, St Anthony Park, Minn. A program 
with special discussion of points bearing 
upon classes of fairs was participated in 
by most of the members present. J. H 
Steiner, sec’y of the American trotting 
ass’n, made a plea for honesty in keeping 
and giving out the time of harness races. 
He urged that heats in harness races be 
limited to five, and that some steps be ta- 
ken to do away with the practice on the 
part of some drivers of laying up heats, his 
intention being to make each heat a gen- 
uine race. There was a strong disposition 
on the part of the ass’n to take radical 
remedial action, but in the end a conser- 
vative spirit prevailed, and at Mr Steiner’s 
suggestion a resolution was adopted re- 
questing all fair ass’ns represented to so 
change their program as to limit all har- 
ness races to five heats and change the dis- 
tance limit to 75 and 100 yards, as there 
should be less or more than eight horses, 
instead of 100 and 150 yards as the rule 
now is. 

Mr H. Wade of the Toronto exposition 
in discussing the influence of fairs upon 
the horse industry declared that judges 
should be made to pay more attention to 
constitution and less to conformation” of 
the animal. The veterinarian should be a 
permanent feature in the horse ring. He 
said dealers in horses and stable owners 
generally in England compiained that 
American horses are soft in constitution, 
and he believes that as fair judges are fac- 
tors in setting the type for animals, they 
should bear this in mind. He believes in the 
single judge system, but insists that this 
judge should be a thorough expert and that 
he should be assisted by a well-recognized 
veterinarian. In answering a question as 
to the most salable horse under present 
conditions he declared that there is more 
money in breeding good road horses by 
crossing Hackney stallions of good size ‘up- 
on thoroughbred mares. 

The ass’n passed resolutions favoring the 
holding of a fat stock show at Chicago 
in 1900 and appointed a committee to act 
with similar committees in other ass’ns in 
working this up. Another resolution was 
one requesting various state fairs to change 
their classifications in the sheep depart- 
ment so that the class “get of sire’ be 
changed to read “four animals get of one 
sire,” instead of requiring as at present 
the get to be two ewe and two ram lambs. 
A resolution was adopted asking county 
and. district fairs to arrange their dates 
so as not to conflict with their state fair. 


Stock Breeders in Convention. 








The various improved-stock breeders’ as- 
sociations met in Chicago the week of Nov 
25. The general report from those inter- 
ested in all of the various improved breeds 
was that the season just passed has been 
extremely favorable from a business stand- 
point and that the year 1900 promises to 
be one of remarkable activity to men hand- 
ling pure-blooded stock. The question of a 
tat stock show to be held at Chicago in 
1900 came up in various &ass’ns, and in ev- 
ery case the plan was indorsed and money 
appropriated for the purpose of offering 
premiums-to each of the various breeds. 

The American Hereford association meet- 
ing was characterized by a. feeling of gen- 
eral gratification at the remarkable strides 
which their breed has made during the past 
year. The attendance was the largest on 
record and the ass’n was shown to be in a 
most flourishing condition. The executive 
committee was authorized to expend $15,- 
000 for show purposes during the coming 
year, the intention being that the bulk of 
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this sum should be used in carrying out 
the proposed fat stock show at Chicago in 
1900, and this appropriation was expected 
to place the Herefords at the head in the 
matter of prize money to be offered. The 
annual election resulted as follows: Pres, 
T. F. B. Sotham, Ckillicothe, Mo; vice-pres, 
Frank Rockefeller, Cleveland, O: sec’y, C. 
R. Thomas, Independence, Mo;~ treas, 
Charles R. Gudgell, Independence, Mo; di- 
rectors, C. S. Cosgrove, Minn, C. A. Stan- 
nard, Kan, W. H. Curtice, Ky, George Lee, 
Ill, S. D. Packard, Ia. For the executive 
committee, H. H. Cluff, O, and Thomas 
Clark, Ill. 

The 10th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Polled Durham ass’n found their mem- 
bers well satisfied with the progress of the 
breed and the ass’n in good condition. It 
went on record favoring the fat stock show 
at Chicago in 1900, and set aside $1000 to be 
offered as prizes for this breed. During 
the meeting 35 new mempers were admit- 
ted. The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Pres, W. W. Crane, Tippecanoe City, 
O; vice-pres, W. S. Miller, Elmore, O; sec’y 
and treas, J. H. Miller, Peru, Ind. 

The Red Polled cattle club of America at 
their annual meeting went on record urg- 
ing the holding of a fat stock show at Chi- 
cago, and made an appropriation of $1000 
to be offered to breeders. as premiums on 
Red Polled cattle. Officers were elected as 
follows: Pres, P. G. Henderson, Central 
City, Ia; vice-pres, V. T. Hills, Delaware, 
O; sec’y, James McLain Smith, Dayton, O; 
treas, S. A, Converse, Cresco, Ia. 


Live Stock Interests Discussed. 








At the récent annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois live stock breeders’ ass’n,-a gathering 
of the strongest -men-ever brought together 
in that state upon such occasion, discussed 
matters-of. great interest in the middle west. 
In discussing desirable grasses for stock- 
men, Mr J. T. Foster of Elkhart. gave 
unqualified indorsement to a e mixed 
seeding of blue grass and white clover; if 
properly treated, this combination will fur- 
nish grazing in central [Illinois for 12 
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monifs in the year, and if the blue grass is 
allowed to grow up well in the fall with- 
out being pastured, it will furnish grazing 
all winter except when covered with ice. 
He does not favor red clover pasture, 
because the growth is too rank and 
there is not enough sod. It is good, 
however, for hogs alone, and is valuable 
in tiding over other pasture during the 
summer heat. For such purposes he uses 
the little red clover only, and does not ap- 


prove of the big red clover under any 
circumstances. E. E. Chester of 
Champaign said he tides the blue 
grass pasture over the hot months 


of summer by having plenty of sorghum 
for fodder, this crop coming in just at the 
right time. The weather is never too dry 
for good growth, and while it is somewhat 
difficult to start, five acres will suffice to 
tide over more than 40 acres of pasture. For 
such mixed farming he thinks alsike clover 
makes the best pasture, the necessity for 
rotation being considered. 

Mr John G, Imboden of Decatur in dis- 
cussing the relation between the butcher 
and the farmer, pointed out the necessity 
tor breeding to a type of animal, the larg- 
est percentage of whose weight should be 
located in those regions furnishing the 
high-priced cuts of meat. A, B. Hostetter 
in the discussion which followed thought 
that it might not be best to breed with the 
desires of the butcher alone in mind, as 
the production of such an animal might be 
unprofitable in its feeding. He said that 
the first 1000 lbs of an animal is the cheap- 
est that is made, because it is largely the 
product of milke Breeders should work 
toward a type which will furnish the most 
milk toward making this 1000 lbs. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


Fertilizers and Tobacco. 








It used to be said that cigar leaf tobacco 
of prime quality could not be grown if the 
land were enriched with commercial fer- 
tilizers. This was perhaps true 20 years ago 
before the food needs of the tobacco plant 
had been carefully studied by scientific and 
practical men. Of late years, however, 
many of the finest crops of tobacco grown 
in New England, New York or Pa have 
been manured with manufactured fertiliz- 
ers. 

It is true that some dealers and buyers 
of cigar leaf tobacco, who are ignorant of 
the practice or science of fertilization, still 
declaim against the use of fertilizers. We 
know several such men, who have been 
buying crops for several years, over the 
quality of which they were very enthusias- 
tic, but which they didn’t know were grown 
exclusively on fertilizers. Every intelligent 
and progressive tobacco grower knows of 
similar instances. The most intelligent buy- 
ers or dealers, however, long since recog- 
nized the great advances made in the sci- 
ence of fertilization, in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and in their use on tobacco. 

In fact, many buyers are now insisting 
that the crops they buy shall have been 
grown on fertilizers whose quality has been 
establishd by successful experience. Such 
tobacco has been of the highest quality and 
brought the highest prices frequently in 
the Connecticut valley for several years. In 
Franklin Co, Mass, one of the highest prices 
paid this year, 25c per lb through in the 
bundle, was for a crop grown on Mapes’ 
tobacco manure. Mr Max Gans of New 
York, the purchaser, reported that he not 
only thought it was the best crop grown 
in that section this year, but that it was 
the best crop he had seen in 10 years. 
Similar reports come from Hartford Co, Ct. 
One of the highest prices paid for the ’98 
crop was 27c through in the bundle, and 
23c for the crop grown by the same farmer 
in 1899. He had been a large user of Mapes’ 
tobacco manures for many years. 

Facts like these establish beyond all ques- 
tion that the finest cigar leaf wrappers can 
be grown on fertilizers, but of course only 
the best. brands should be used. Tobacco 
is too delicate and too valuable a crop to 
risk anything by experiments with so-called 
“cheap” or untried © Sorters. 


NEW ¥¢ YORE. \ 
In the Chemung section the market is ac- 
tive with a number of sales made the past 
week at 10@13c in the. bundle, mostly 12c. 
Among leading buyers were BiHington of 
Corning, for a Phila firm, and John Brand 
Co of Elmira. A number of good crops re- 


main unsold, but stocks of old tobacco in 











TOBACCO—GRANGE 


growers’ hands very small. James Warren 

has about 80 cases of old goods, the pro- 

duct of several years; he has recently had 

it sampled, and is now prepared to sell the 

same. Our tobacco growers are making 

preparations for next year’s crop. 
VIRGINIA. 


RIcHMOND—The better grades of bright 
Wrappers are shown considerable favor 
with liberal transactions at-10%@16%%c p lb, 
fancy lots as high as 28c. The manufactur- 
ers of plug tobacco are favored with liberal 
domestic and export orders, and cigar fac- 
tories are working to their full capacity. 


At other Va points liberal quantities of 


tobacco are changing hands, some com- 
plaint of scarcity of fine grades. Prices 
are without important change, ruling 
steady to firm. 

KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE—Large quantities of leaf to- 
bacco have changed hands and generally 
at good prices. Auction sales have shown 
some very satisfactory figures from _ the 
standpoint of the growers. Choice red fil- 
lers have closely approacheg l4c p lb with 
liberal sales at 10@12c. The export inquiry 


is good, 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI—No important change has 
taken place in the market, good-to fine leaf 
being readily salable at recent quotations, 
while the under grades were in more favor 
at recent prices. The market for cigar leaf 
is quite strong under a good demand and 
energetic bidding. A large part of the to- 
bacco sold was for account of N Y and Pa 
factories. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





National Grange Happenings. 

Some of the resolutions voted down in- 
cluded the following: That a larger per cent 
of the fees of state granges to the national 
grange may be retained, that changes in al] 
grange taws be submitted to subordinat= 
grvanges, requesting Secretary Wilson of the 
U S dept of agri to discharge the 600 em- 
ployees of that department and _ replace 
them with farmers, that subordinat2 
granges be allowed to regulate their own 
dues, that officers may be installed at spe- 
cial meetings, that one-third the members 
present voting in the negative be required 
fo1 rejecting a candidate. 

By vote of the grange, a committee of 
five was appointed t» consider plans for the 
reorganization of granges in dormant 
states. 

An impressive memorial service was held 
Sur day, on the death cf Past National Mas- 
ter Dudley W. Adams of Minn, Past Na- 
ticnal Steward A. J. Vaughn of Miss, and 
Past National Lecturer A. B. Smedley of Ia. 

THE NEW OFFICERS NAMED FOR 1900. 


The national grange elected the following 
officers for 1900: Master, Aaron Jones; over- 
seer, Gardner; lecturer, Bachelder of N-H; 
steward, Newcomb; assistant, Jewett; chap- 
lain. Bowen. The three members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Messrs Woodman, Nor- 
ris and Messick, were re-elected. 

NEW JERSEY. 

There are six subordinate granges in 
Hunterdon Co and a gradual advance is 
noted all along the line of work. 

Ringoes meets the second and fourth Sat- 
urday afternoon in each month. They have 
taken in several new members the past year 
and do considerable business in a co-opera- 
tive way. 

Locktown has a membership of 116, hav- 
ing taken four new ones at last meeting. 
They meet Tuesday evenings and have a 
hall of their own, doing a large co-operative 
business. 

Sergeantsville took in three new members 
at their last meeting. One of these was 
Prof E, T. Bush and the other two are 
bright young men who no doubt will add 
strength to this grange. They meet Sat- 
urdays. 

Kingwood meets every Saturday evening 
in its own hall. They have just built a new 
row of horse sheds. -At the last meeting 
they had two proposals for membership. 

Oak Grove meets every Wednesday even- 
ing. This grange is doing a thriving busi- 
ness in the co-operative line; having bought 
coal, ete, by the carload. They have built 
a new hall and horse sheds the past year 
and are taking in new members right along. 

Spring Mills meets every Tuesday even- 
ing. They, too, have built a new hall the 
past year and they have added several new 
members the past year. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE, 








Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver. 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cepts 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
@ small adv. as noticeable asa large one 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange ” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place. New York, 








POULTRY. 








ON’T buy Poultry Netting until you get our illus- 

trated circulars giving net ae of the best poultry 
fence made. We AS rom Colchester, New York or Chi- 
cago. JAMES CASE, Colchester, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkeys; Collie 
Mastiff, Greyhound and Collie Gyps 
FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


TRIRTY Chpice Pekin Ducks for sale, $1 each, drakes 
same price. O. J. GODFREY, Pennellville, N Y. 


Burr Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Black Javas, pullets $1 
each, cockerels . FIELD &'SON, Somers, Ct. 


4’. Standard Brown om for sale; Pullets. WM 
FINN, Marathon, N 





and Pet gle wae 














7° Mammoth Bronze_ Turkeys for breeders. JESSE 


SMITH, Montrose, Pa. 
Fue. Write Leghorn Cockerels, $1. D. DAVIS, Woods- 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


HE Old Reliable Produce Commission House. 
Pears, Potatoes and Onions. Address WM DU NPP 
SON, % Park Place, New York City. 
banker. 
—_—_—_ — 


AUSTIN & CO, Fruit and Poultry 
e Merchants, 326 Washington St, N Y 
ence solicited. 


OULTRY, Fruit and Produce sold on _ commission. 
Highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reference, F-- im 





Commission 
Correspond- 








DOGS. . 


© Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, broke on rabbits, have 
a7 had two years’ experience. 50 ‘thoroughly broken Amer- 
ican Fox Hounds, Shaner’s strain. No better strain of 
hounds lives. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, 
West Chester, Pa. 








OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


St, Be Bernard Pups. E. SENIOR, Gibson, Susquehanna 
oO, Pa. 








LIVE STOCK. 


All ages at farmers’ 


EGISTERED Duroc-Jersey Swine. é 
prizes 


prices. Send _ for catalog, with illustrations, 
awarded, etc. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N Y. 


HOICEST Chester, Poland, Berkshire Pigs, 
qualed, ARTHUR McCAIN, Delaware, } 


Cre Pigs, Boars, Brood Sows, Collie Dogs. 
INE, South Randolph, Vt. 





a Une- 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





OVERNMENT Positions—8000 persons appointed the 

past year to Civil Service places. We pre ~~ a large 
= cent of the successful ope by mail for examina- 
tions. Send for free catalog, 5 0 B-3 2. C OLUMBI AN COR- 
RESPONDENCE COLI EGE, 225 Penn Ave, 8S E, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


OR SALE—Rhubarb Roots for fall planting or winter 
forcing; Linnaeus and Victoria varieties. Write for 
low prices. J. G. CURTIS, South Greece; N Y. 








AGIC_ Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
4! at ARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, “Philadelphia, Pa. 





OR SALE—One new No A yy ileon Bone and _ Feed Mill. 
Price $50, crated. A. P. FOWLER, Espy, Pa. 


ARMS or Lots to lease. Help wanted. MARCELLUS 
MARSHALL, Glenville, West Va. 














ayn done at ipederate rates. JOHN G. 
UTNAM, Schenectady, N- Y. 
R AW_Furs wanted. Send _ stamp for price list. F. 8. 
PALMATIER, Leeds, yA 
The Agriculturist Did It. 
J. T.. Wallace of Delaware Water Gap, 


writes, “I wish The Agriculturist great suc- 
cess. From the small advertisement I have 
had at different times in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of this valuable paper re- 
sults have been very satisfactory and ‘I 
have sold about all the goods I could spare. 
I advertised in some small poultry papers 
but I believe it was The Agriculturist that 
made the most sales for me.” 











The Grange on Trusts. 





PRESCRIBES A LINE OF ACTION AND INVITES 
THE CO-OPERATION OF ALL. 

There is no doubt but that grange of- 
ficials will make the fight of their lives 
before congress, this winter, to curb the 
power of trusts and to properly bridle them 
by the enactment of suitable laws, Na- 
tional Master Aaron Jones, in his annual 
address, devoted one-third of his remarks 
to this problem. His observations and 
recommendations were practically the same 
as vresented to the conference on trusts, 
held at Chicago; Sept 13 to 16, and printed 
in full in American Agriculturist at that 
time. He advised the passage of a well 
considered anti-trust law by congress, 
clearly defining what practices on the part 
of any corporation would be injuricus to 
public policy and cripple or injure indi- 
vidual enterprise, thrift, and the acquire- 
ment and use of the property of any citi- 
zen and to sup, ‘ement this law by equal- 
ly well considered anti-trust laws by each 
of the several state legislatures to reach 
and apply to such phases of the matter as 
could not be reached by an act of con- 
gress. Penalties for violation of the en- 
forcement of such proposed laws should 
be provided for by fines, imprisonment or 
both. Government and state inspection 
of books, agreements, etc, of trusts should 
be made mandatory. 

STRONG WORDS USED. 


Perhaps one of the strongest and most 
clear-cut expressions spoken on the floor 
of the grarge was in the annual report of 
the executive committee, of which Past 
National Master J. J. Woodman of Mich 
is ree and who read the report. He 
said: 

“Since the last report of this committee 
there has been an awakening among the 
farmers of the country to the necessity of 
a more thorough organization of the tillers 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s 
Fertilizer. 


A Sensible Little Book on feed ‘cookers 
is printed for free distribution by Heesen 
Bros & Co of Tecumseh, Mich. It takes up 
the questions of best form and materials, 
principles of heating, economy, convenience 
and safety. These matters are convincingly 
treated in a way that makes the book of 
value to any farmer who is interested in 
getting the best results from his live stock. 
Write Heesen Bros & Co, Tecumseh, Mich, 
for a copy, and say that the publishers of 
this paper advised you to. 








Sake—use Bowker’s 


A Business That Pays big profits in any 
locality where wells are desired is suggest- 
ed by the catalog of Williams Bros of 
Ithaca, N Y. This firm makes over 70 sizes 
and styles of well-digging machines, for 
drilling either deep or shallow wells in any 
kind of soil or rock. The machines are 
wonderfully simple, so that any mechanic 
of ordinary skill can operate them without 
special training, and the improvements 
shown in them make the machines manu- 
factured by Williams Bros the most re- 
liable and satisfactory for all kinds of drill- 
ing. They may be worked with horse or 
steam power, and when steam is used the 
drill and engine may be purchased on 
trucks, which makes traveling from one 
field to another a very easy matter. Write 
them for their catalog. 


Ahead of Everybody—The Nickel Plate 
route continues to keep ahead of everybody 
in railway matters, despite intense compe- 
tition. How is this accomplished? Simply 
by catering fully and generously to the pub- 
lic demands. People know and appreciate 
a good thing when they see it. That is why 
they patronize the Nickel Plate so freely. 
Why has this-road won its present posi- 
tion? By furnishing the very best class of 
service at low rates, and by generous treat- 
ment of its patrons. Safe and easy road- 
way, fine trains, luxurious equipment, fast 
time, close connections, these are the cardi- 
nal points in favor of the Nickel Plate 
route. These are its prime factors of suc- 
cess. The Nickel Plate is the people’s route 
—a strong favorite with the traveling pub- 
lic. Don’t forget this when going east. 
Don’t forget when you go west. « Don’t for- 
get the road that gives the best service at 
the lowest rates 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


of the soil for their own protection from the 
bold and determined action of the incorpo- 
rated interests of the country to combine 
their capital and power into the trusts of 
marvelous and almost unlimited capitaliza- 
tion, to destroy competition in business, 
control prices, and vampire-like, suck out 
the very life blood of agricufiture. There is 
no necessity for discussing methods now; 
methods, constitutional ond legal, will be 
developed as the agitation preeeeds. Our 
first effort should be to create a healthy 
public sentiment in favor of crushing out 
these gigantic evils, for public sentiment 
makes and enforces laws and changes con- 
stitutions. Petitions asking congressional 
action should be circulated by every sub- 
ordinate grange in the land, among all the 
people and sent to members of congress. 
Waen those intrusted with authority to 
make and execute laws for the public good 
realize that the petitions come from the 
great mass of the people, and that the farm- 
ers are united in these demands, the work 
of reform will begin and go on until the 
power of these huge monsters is broken. 
“In our Declaration of Purposes we find 
the following: ‘We are not enemies to capi- 
tal, but we are opposed to the tyranny of 
monopolies.’ If there was ever a time when 
that declaration should be emphasized and 
placed before the farmers of the country 
with its true meaning, it is now. If the in- 
corporated interests of the country have a 
legal right to combine for the purpose of 
absorbing the profits of agriculture and 
other industrial interests, to satisfy their 
own greed, then a government cf the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the pople, is a 
failure. It is claimed by some that the 
trusts have come to stay and cannot be put 
down. When the great railroad corpora- 
tions combined to pool their earnings, grant 
rebates to favored shippers, special rates 
at competing points and to increase freight 
rates, the national grange appealed to con- 
gress for reform in railroad management. 


There was scarcely a citizen or statesman | 
in the broad land who did not take the posi- | 


tion that the railroads were built and qp- 
erated under special charters, and there 
was no authority in the constitution to 
change or repeal them. But the persistent 
agitation of the great wrong soon devel- 
oped advocates for the right, courts found 
constitutional grounds for the protection of 
the people’s rights, and the interstate com- 
mercé law was the result. Then let us agi- 
tate! agitate! Let the words, Freedom from 
Trusts be our rallying cry. Let them be 
placed upon our banners thrown to the 
breeze and as mottces in our grange halls. 
Let us declare to the world that our order 
has assumed the aggressive in this warfare 
against trusts, and that no backward step 
will be taken until victory crowns our ef- 
forts. The power of these huge monsters 
must be crushed, The people’s rights must 
be preserved and it is the duty of every citi- 
zen, statesman and philanthropist to use 
his influence to enforce this obligation upon 
the government. It is treason against con- 
stitutional liberty and Christian civilization 
to say they cannot be put down. They mast 
be put down or they will destroy the na- 
tion.” 

So intensely interested were the mem- 
bers from the various states, that the mat- 
ter of the control of trusts should have 
due and proper consideration, a special 
committee of 12 was appointed on motion 
of Master G. B. Horton of Mich, to consid- 
er what line of action the grange should 
take and report. The members of the com- 
mittee were as follows: Master Aaron 
Jones of Ind, chairman; Masters Horton of 
Mich, Northen of Cal, Norris of N Y, Gard- 
ner of Me, Ellis of O, Wilson of Ill, Hill of 
Pa, Judson of Ia, Huxley of Ia, Thomp- 
son of S C, Raine of Mo, Past Masters 
Woodman of Mich and Brigham of D C. 
We print herewith, which was adopted 
unanimously, an accurate 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRUSTS. 


The national grange express their ap- 
proval of the address of our Worthy Mas- 
ter Aaron Jones regarding trusts and de- 
mand the enactment by congress of such 
laws as will protect the people against all 
combinations of men and capital inimical 
to public policy. 

We are not opposed to associations of in- 
terests which merely lessen the cost of 
production, but we are decidedly opposed 
to the misuse of the power which large 
combinations of capital give for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition, control- 
ling ‘production and arbitrarily dictating 
prices of commodities. Associations as 
opposed to isolation are one thing: com- 
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10 CURE 
CONSUMPTION, 


Dr Slocum’s New Discoveries 
Praised Everywhere, 








Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Weak Lungs 
Cured by His Marvelous Treat- 
ment. 


FREE TO YOU. 





Dr Slocum’s success in curing all dis- 
eases of the head, lungs and _ bronchial 
tubes has been the subject of wide com- 
ment throughout the country this fall, 

That the gifted physician has completely 
mastered the consumptive bacilli is gen- 
erally admitted. Hundreds of letters are 
being received daily from every state, prov- 
ing the great value of the Slocum system 
—testimony that comes from leading citi- 
zens in such a way as to leave no room for 
doubt, 

Every reader of American Agriculturist 
who suffers owes a duty to health and pos- 
terity, the performance of which means a 
speedy trial of Dr Slocum’s four prepara- 
tions, which are sent free on request, 

Mrs C. F. Rollins, Lakewood, Maine, 
writes: 

“Dr Slocum’s treatment cured me of a. se- 
vere cough that came after an attack of 
typhoid fever. It was the only medicine 
that ever helped me.” 

Every weak and emaciated person needs 
the Slocum system to strengthen and pro- 
duce flesh. 

Every hollow-chested and weak-lunged 
sufferer needs it to fortify against the com- 
ing winter. 

Every one with catarrh, a stubborn cough 
or cold needs it to render the system proof 
against bacilli infection. 


WRITE Now. 


If you want to get well quickly, write Dr 

. A. Slocum, 98 Pine street, New York, 
giving your express and postoffice address, 
and he will at once send you the full free 
course treatment fresh from his great 
laboratories. Remember, he charges you 
nothing, and only asks your commendation 
to others after being finally cured. 


Common Sense 
of Gatarrh. 


It is a fact that catarrh is inflammation. 
To try to cure-it by old-fashioned or un- 
scientific methods is only-to make it worse. 
The most scientific and simplest way is to 
treat it locally by the use of 


0ZOJELL—Cure for Catarrh, 


the bland, demulcent, healing jelly that 
soothes, relieves and cures.. Easy to apply, 
pleasant to use, prompt and permanent in 
results. The formula of Herr 9. Muller, 
Physician in Ordinary to Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and is for sale by all druggists in 50- 


cent patent Ozojell nasal tubes. 
sample will be sent by mail pre 
to any address on request. 


TO PROVE !3.5 
OZOJELL CURE, 


219 Temple Court, 
NEW YORK. 





its great curative properties a free 
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bination as opposeé fo competition is an- 
other. 

We are opposed to all corporations or 
trusts which control the scurce of supply, 
and, like the Standard oil c@, reach out their 
arms and embrace all competition. Special 
favors are granted them by railroads, thus 
enabling them to undersell nnd force to 
the wall smaller dealers who might other- 
wise compete with them. 

We encourage the investment of capital 
in every branch of legitimate industry, and 
demand fair play. 

The construction of the Erie canal bene- 
fited the farmer. Competition has reduced 
the price of transportation in New York 80 
per cent during the past 25 years. The ex- 
pansion of our territory and commerce 





tends to increase the number of capitalized | 


associations. ° The greed and _ selfishness 


which too often actuaté men has become an, 


element of danger and must be controlled. 

It must be made impossible for so-called 
trusts to accumulate millions by selling 
watered stock without adding to the wealth 
of the country. 

Therefore, we recommiend: 

First—Official inspection of all corpora- 
tions, as in the case of national banks. No 
corporation should be tolerated whose books 
cannot bear such inspection. 

Second—Prohibition of all rebates or dis- 
criminations by public carriers. 

Third—Taxation of all capital stock. 

Fourth—All capital stock should be paid 
up in full. 

Fifth—Severe penalties for violation of 
law. 
a, By forfeiture of charter, fine and im- 
prisonment. 

b, By impeachment, fine and imprison- 
ment of all public officials whose duty it 
may be to enforce the law and who fail to 
perform that duty. 

Suggestions: 

We would advise many petitions to con- 
gress to pass remedial legislation along 
the lines above suggested. 

We ask the members of our body to se- 
cure state legislation not in conflict with 
national laws, but suited to the peculiar re- 
quirements of their respective states. 

One of the greatest evils of trusts is 
their power to control elections and cor- 
rupt officials. This can be remedied by 
educating the people. Meanwhile, we must 
control by the strong arm of authority. 

One principle worthy of consideration has 
been thus stated: ‘“‘Whenever monopolies 
are based upon the acquisition of nearly 
the entire supply of natural treasures of 
any sort, or upon exclusive ownership of 
raw material of any kind, government 
ownership of the source of supply is called 
for.” 

The National grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry pledges its best efforts for the 
suppression of such dangerous associa- 
tions,and we invite the earnest co-operation 
of every liberty-loving, self-respecting cit- 
izen of the republic. 


National Grange Officers, 1900-1901. 


Master, Aaron Jones, Ind. 
Overseer, Obadiah Gardner, Me. 
Lecturer, N. J. Bachelder, N H, ‘ 
Steward, J. A. Newcomb, Col. 
Assistant steward, W. C. Jewett, Mass. 
Chaplain, S. O. Bowen, Ct. 
Treasurer, Mrs E. S. McDowell, 0. 
Secretary, Dr John Trimble, D C. 
Gatekeeper, H. E. Huxley, Wis. 
Ceres, Mrs Cordelia Atkeson, W Va. 
Flora, Mrs Augustus High, Wash. 
Pomona, Mrs Oliver Wilson, II. 
Stewardess, Mrs G. B. Horton, Mich. 
Executive committee, J. J. Woodman, 
Mich, E. B. Norris, N Y. 





Big Efforts Move Slowly. 





The Pure Milk Co proceeds slowly. A. H. 
Bronson, a lawyer with an office in Temple 
Court building, N Y city, is the agent for 
the promoters, Price, McCormack & Co. At 
last accounts permanent board of direc- 
tors had not en elected, or any capital 
paid in except for the incorporation fee and 
expenses incident thereto. Mr Bronson 
states that it will be fully a month before 
the concern will be in a position to furnish 
any details, 

The contracts with the farmers for the 
sale of milk were made with John Jay Glea- 
son. He has practically no interest in the 
company, except to work for it in the ca- 
pacity of trustee. If the company is finally 


perfected, steck will be issued to Mr Glea- 


3 


4 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





son as trustee, and he in turn will distribute 
it among the farmers who are under con- 
tract to furnish milk. Gleason is not known 
to be connected with the scheme except as 
an employee. 

Unless the Pure Milk Co makes better 

progress, it is difficult to see how it can get 
in shape to do business much before spring. 
Certainly no milk will go to it until it has 
actually in its treasury a sufficient amount 
cf money to make its credit good, and to 
assure the farmers that they will get paid 
for milk shipped to it. We do not see how 
the Pure Milk Co can do much business 
until it has ‘“‘taken over” a good part of the 
wholesale and retail trade in New York 
city, and sold or got subscriptions paid up 
for enough of its shares to give it ample 
cash working capital. These large under- 
takings require lots of time. 
. Promoter Briggs, who pulled $2 apiece (he 
‘got 14,000 in all) out of alot of New England 
milk producers on a milk syndicate that 
failed to materialize, now intimates that the 
Pure Milk Co will take over the Boston milk 
trade. American Agriculturist suggests to 
Price, McCormick & Co that they make a 
practical success of the New York milk 
business before looking toward Boston, The 
Pure Milk Co and its promoters have bittex 
off all they can chew for one while in this 
New York milk business, let alone Boston. 
Tangible results and a putting up of money 
are now demanded by the farmers, instead 
of the vaporings of Briggs. The farmers 
have done their part, and more. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts continue fairly 
liberal, and the market has developed no 
important new features. Prices remain un- 
changed, average surplus $1.59 per can of 
40 qts, exchange price 3c per qt. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 


At New York, a fair movement is noted, 


although the market as a whole is quiet 
here and in the hop producing sections of 
the state. Some interest shown in the re- 
ports of more extensive buying on the Pa- 
cifle coast. Hops from the coast are favor- 
ites with ‘eastern brewers and with ex- 
porters. Prices are without important 
change. 

Quotations at New York city are as 
follows: N Y state, crop of 1899, choice, 
18%@14%c p 1b, prime 10%@12c com- 
mon 8@10c. N Y state, crop of 1898, choice 
9$%@lic, poor to common 6@8c. Pacific 
coast, crop of 1899, choice 14@14%4c, prime 
11%@12%c, common 9@10c. Pacific coast, 
crop of 1898, 8@114%c. German hops, crop of 
1899 (to arrive) 30@36c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Cor Since Same 


ending week Septl time 

Nov 2l lastyr °’99 lastyr 

Domestic receipts....5,979 11,343 21,944 63,070 

Exports to Europe...1,781 9,741 4,053 27,764 

Imp’ts from Europe.. 171 47 1.971 692 
Hop Notes. 

Estimates of the Oregon hop crop have 

fluctuated considerably during the season 
and now that the picking is finished these 
have been lowered, owing largely to heavy 
rains in the hop sections just before the 
picking season, causing rapid spread of 
mold and largely reducing the crop. In some 
cases whole yards were abandoned and in 
most the crop was more or less damaged. 
* The hop growers of Clackamas, Yamhill, 
Marion and Washington counties, Oregon, 
have organized under the title of the Wil- 
lamette valley hop growers’ association for 
the purpose of marketing their own pro- 
ducts. The growers claim that the dealers 
are purposely forcing down the market in 
order to get control of their hops. The or- 
ganization will have sufficient capital to en- 
able it to assist the smaller growers. 





CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
$9@9 50 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 8, live veal calves 
6 50, chickens 14@1l5c p lb 1 w, 16@18c d w, 
turkeys 18@20c, ducks 16@18c, geese 16@18c, 
fresh eggs 33@35c p dz, partridge 1°25@1 50 
P pr, quail 2 75 p dz, squabs 3. Potatoes 45 
@50c p bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 40c, cab- 
bage 40@60c p dz, parsnips 75@80¢ p bu, 
beets 75¢c, carrots 50c, lettuce 75@80c p dz, 
cucumbers 1 25@1 50: celery 75c@t; parsley 
50c, cauliflower 1-25, Hubbard squash 1@1%c 
p lb, pumpkins 1@1%c, leeks 40c p ‘dz, spi- 
nach 30@40c p bu: Oats 37c p bu, loose hay 
15@16 p‘ton. ' j 









NEW YORK. 





New Kingston, Delaware Co, Nov 27— 
Farmers are well along with fall plowing. 
Crops all in and cattle are nearly all in 
stable now. Many are quite thin on ac- 
count of short fall feed. Cows drying up 
earlier than usual and quite a milk panic 
among creameries. Butter nearly all sold. 
Fresh tubs now worth from 20 to 25c per Ib. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Nov 28—The 
sugar beet crop in this town was not large, 
owing to drouth. John Estes made about 
20,000 gallons of cider at his mill this season, 
The apple crop in this town,was not large, 
but better than was expected. Several 
farmers have sold their hay at prices rang- 
ing from $10 to 12 per ton. Charles Slinger. 
land has bought 200 acres of land in Carlisle 
containing considerable wood land. He has 
resold part of the timber standing. Meade 
Dorn has bought a farm of his father-in- 
law, Henry Sutherland, adjoining his own 
He will make extensive repairs on the 
buildings. Henry Hamilton has decided te 
quit farming and leased his farm to How- 
ard Egleston. Peter Enders has leased his 
farm to a Mr Decker of Schoharie; it is one 
of the best farms in the town. There has 
been more repairing on farm buildings the 
past season than in years. Parties from 
Schenectady have bought a large tract of 
timber land of the W. F. Shout estate and 
will put up a portable mill to convert it into 
lumber. 


Jackson, Washington Co, Nov 28—Dan- 


fel Smith, who has been working C. B. 
Carter’s farm the past two years, has 
bought a small place near Battenville. 
William Petteys has bought a wood lot of 
Samuel McArthur. John Alexander has 
moved from his farm to Cambridge. Tur- 
keys are bringing 14 to 15c per. 1b, potatoes 
$1 per bbl, butter 25c, eggs 24c. C. B. Car- 
ter has built a new hen house. Arthur 
Petteys has his saw mill on the lot bought 
of H. C. Carter and expects to begin saw- 
ing soon. 


Essex, Essex Co, Nov 28—Corn has husk- 
ed out a very light crop. Oats are very 
light, selling at 25c per bu. Hay not very 
plentiful and selling at barns at $10 per ton. 
No fruit of any kind and farmers with large 
orchards have not fruit enough for their 
own use. Cattle are _ selling fairly well; 
hogs 4 to 5c per lb dw. A good many tur- 
keys raised this year. Milk brings at fac- 
tory 1 per 100. Because of dry weather less 
than the usual acreage has been plowed. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Nov 27—The 
weather has been very favorable for fall 
work and much plowing is being done. 
Winter grain looks well. Threshing near- 
ly all done and pressing now in order. 
Hay is bringing from $13 to 15 per ton, 
rye straw 11. Corn and buckwheat were 
fair crops; the latter is bringing 60c per 
bu. Those who were fortunate enough to 
raise sugar beets and broom corn this 
season are realizing large profits. Eggs 
are scarce and high, bringing 24c, butter 
23c. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Nov’  28— 
Crops are about all secured and stored for 
winter. Farmers are usually well satis- 
fied with the season’s crops and prices. 
Considerable fall plowing is being done. 
Charlotte Center grange is building a fine 
new hall which will be both convenient 
and well appointed. The demand for labor 
exceeds the supply. Prices for dairy pro- 
duce are high, but the make is small. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, Nov 27—Hon A. 


W. Litchard and George H. Cobb spoke at 
a farmers’ institute at this place Nov 22. 
Both of them are live men and much in- 
terest was manifested. Mr Litchard dis- 
cussed Potatoes and Success. Others spoke 
on balanced rations for stock, ensilage, tur- 
key raising, sugar making, good roads, free 
mail delivery, etc. The season is slowly 
closing. A large acreage has-been plowed, 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Nov 27—Farmers 


are doing considerable fall plowing. Hay is 
bringing about $10 per ton, good cows 35 to 
40, butter 25c, eggs 30c. All kinds of. feed 


. high. Apples have been selling at 1 per bbl. 


Potatoes.are moving.slowly.. S. R. Devine 
hag. been turning out large quantities of 
flails for hand threshing. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Nov 27—The molding 
sand business is booming; the -unprece- 


, dented demand from the foundries through- 











out the country has induced owners to keep 
their banks open ail winter and ship by 
rail. This is the first instance of the kind, 
the business usually closing with the freez- 
ing of the ground. The nut crop was une 
usually large and price low. The flats and 
islands of the Hudson between Albany and 
Coeymans afford a fine soil for the growth 
of cabbage and a large acreage is yearly 
planted with this vegetable, producing im- 
mense crops which are shipped to New 
York and Brooklyn markets by canal boats, 
Owing to the extreme drouth in the sum- 
mer not a tenth of the usual number of 
plants were set this year and the present 
crop will be barely sufficient to supply Al- 
bany and the neighboring cities and vil- 
lages. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Nov 27—A scarcity 
of water for domestic use still prevails. 
Swamps and-low lands are without water 
and in many places forest fires are caus- 
ing much damage. Crops are nearly all se- 
cured in good condition. The buckwheat 
crop is a failure in the south part of Staf- 
ford, yielding only 2 to 56 bu per acre 
and this of inferior quality. Farm-~produce 
is bringing fair prices with the exception 
of wheat. Marrow beans are well up, $1.65 
to 1.70 being refused by farmers, who are 
holding for a further advance. Fall feed 
has much improved and stock has not yet 
been taken to the barn. Potatoes are near- 
ly all secured; the crop is about 75 per cent 
of an average yield, of good quality and 
bringing 35c per bu. Some farmers are 
threshing their corn and claim it improves 
the feeding qualities of the fodder. Apple 
picking is over; the crop was secured in 
good condition and although not a large 
yield, is of excellent quality. Milch cows 
are somewhat scarce, also beef cattle, and 
both are bringing fair prices. 


Eastern N Y Horticultural Society—At 


the meeting of the executive committee of 
this organization it was decided to hold the 
next annual convention Feb 14-15 at the 
rooms of the American imstitute, 19-21 W 
44th street, New York city. Iu connection 
with this session there will be an extensive 
exhibition of fruits, vegetables and plants 
on which liberal premiums will be awarded. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the secretary, Edwin C. Powell, Chatham, 
N Y. 


Onondaga Co—In three or four of the 


southern towns of thie county lying along 
the D, L & W railroad there is at least 7000 
acres of cabbage this year besides much 
more across the Cortland county line. Sum- 
mit and Tully are the shipping points. 
The crop is in fine condition, a large per- 
centage having matured well, a'though size 
is somewnat below normal. It takes about 
600 for a ton. Buyers for New York, Phila- 
delphia and the south are now paying $8 to 
8.50 per ton. A few limited areas in thé 
county have an ample supply of apples, 
especially the towns of Tully and Otisco. 
Little of this fruit comes to Syracuse, ship- 
ments being made to distant points. One 
large Nebraska dealer is filling cars at 
Tully. For prime stock £0c per bu is paid, 
buyer to furnish barrel. Some choice lots 
have sold in Syracuse as high as $1 per bu, 
but the general market is full of windfalls. 
Pound Sweets, Nonesuch, Seek-no-further, 
Peck’s Pleasant and Rome Beauty bring 
readily 75c from persons who know good 
fruit. Potatoes are selling well on their 
looks. Scab is less prevalent this season 
than usual and the entire absence of rot 
gives people confidence to buy liberally. 
Last year they hardly dared to lay in more 
than a bushel. Milk is unusually scarce, 
but no advance in price is looked for. Many 
dairies are looking starved. Sheep are suf- 
fering except when especially cared for and 
scarcity of fodder and grass is responsible 
for cutting down some flocks. Beef cows 
Sell readily and the demand for best fresh 
milkers in the vicinity of Syracuse is ab- 
hormal, 


Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Nov 23— 
Wells have filled up some since the recent 
rains. Potatoes all dug with an average 
of about 100 bu to the acre. Butter and 
eggs are doing well. Corn nearly all husked, 
but not filled out very well because of 
drouth. The cabbage crop is short,in this 
section. .There is talk of building a cream- 
ery at North Harpersfield in the _ spring, 
a much needed industry. Farmers through 
this section are now patronizing the Jeffer- 
son and Stanford .creameries. Fall pigs 
&are scarce and high. ‘ 
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LONG ISLAND. 


A Good Crop of Cauliflower—A barrel of 


splendid heads of cauliflower from E. B. 
Fanning of Riverhead confirms the reports 
that the 1899 crop is of unusual excellence. 
The season seems to have been just pight, 
producing a large yield of the best quality 
The heads are firm and tender, free from 
defects of any kind. Market gardeners are 
more than pleased with the crop this year. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Nov 28—Corn husk- 


ing is well advanced with a large yield and 
extra quality and fine stover. But few 
potatoes left in the ground, and those 
stored in outbuildings about cleared out 
despite the low price; yield and price gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. The cauliflower crop 
is without a precedent in acreage, yield 
and quality. Prices ruling good for the im- 
mense quantities shipped. The pickle house 
often received 30 tons and over per day. 
Winter wheat is looking extra well. Cows 
are a drug, selling for from $12 to 30 per 
head. Dressed pork is scarce and high, 
bringing 8 per 100 Ibs. But little fall plow- 
ing is being done so far. 


Farmingdale, Nassau Co, Nov 27—Corn is 


about husked and in general is a large crop. 
Cabbage a fair crop for the season. Tur- 
nips a large crop but grew so fast they 
cracked open. Carrots also a good crop. 


OHIO, 


Trumbull Co—This has been an excep- 
tionally favorable fall for farmers and fall 
work is nearly all done. This includes a 
large amount of fall plowing for spring 
crops. This has been a very good season 
considering the drouth; early crops ma- 
tured before drouth affected them serious- 
ly. Wheat very good, bringing 60 to 65c. 
Oats fine, selling at 27c. Buckwheat very 
poor and selling at 60c. Hay rather poor 
on an average and selling at $8.50 per ton, 
delivered in local market. Potatoes not far 
from half a crop and buyers are paying 32c 
for carload lots. When taken to market 
they bring 50c. Corn is a very poor crop, 
only an occasional field yielding well; price 
40c. Apples were a light crop, with here 
and there an orchard which bore well. 
Stock high and horses going up in price. 


Perry Co—Wheat is badly injured by fly; 
many fields are entirely ruined. The pros- 
pects for even a moderate yield are very 
slim indeed. Late pastures are holding out 
well; not much feeding done yet. All kinds 
of stock look well and are doing well. 
Everything fit for market is bringing good 
prices. Most farmers are inclined to hold 
their stock for later markets. The abun- 
dance of rough feed and the large corn crop 
make this possible. Corn about all cribbed. 
Hunters have about taken possession of 
things here and premises are traversed 
every day by a pack of men and boys with 
a liberal supply of dogs. This is becoming 
a veritable nuisance. Farm products here 
are in fair demand. Wheat 65c per bu, clo- 
ver seed $4 per bu, corn 28 to 30c, potatoes 
45c, butter 15c per lb, eggs 17c per doz, cat- 
tle 4c per Ib, hogs 3% to 3%c, 

Belmont Co—Wheat has made a fair 
growth and appears to be in good condition 
for winter. Corn was a good crop on low 
lands, but on high land did not do at all 
well. Leaf tobacco is being marketed. Ap- 
ples and potatoes were fair crops, but the 
former are rotting badly. Hogs scarce and 
in demand, 

Clinton Co—Hogs are going to market 
freely. Corn is of good quality and that in 
the stalk is mostly cribbed. Wheat is thin 
on the ground and not doing well. Com- 
plaints of fly are numerous. A severe win- 
ter will ruin many fields. Most of the clo- 
ver seed sold. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Buckwheat a Small Crop—It is a fact 


worthy of note that a large majority. of 
the smaller flour mills: and especially such 
as dre located. at points more or less remote 
from the railroads, have been compelled. to 
discontinue the manufacture of flour. The 
limited facilities.and increased expenses 
as compared with the great. mills of the 
west and northwést have. rendered. this 
necessary, and to-day such mills are 
largely dependent for support. from the rev- 
enue derived: in grinding feed, etc. In the 
northern counties, buckwheat continues as 
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the staple crop, while in eastern anda 
southern Pennsylvania, the acreage sown 
is decidedly small, and decreasing year 
after year as wheat and rye take its place, 
The buckwheat crop of the present year 
is smaller than usual, but good in quality. 
The buckwheat is largely consigned to the 
large mills who make a specialty of buck- 
wheat flour, and who in many cases pack 
the product in small packages which sell 
readily at good prices. It is the so-called 
self-raising buckwheat flour that has 
created the increased demand.—[O. D. S. 


Hartstown, Crawford Co, Nov 27—Weath- 


er has been favorable for farm work and 
farmers generally have work well in hand, 
Many are now plowing and cutting and 
drawing wood. Potatoes have mostly been 
marketed and comparatively few are now 
in hands of growers. Wheat has been bad- 
ly damaged by Hessian fly. The cabbage 
crop is poor, many farmers being compelled 
to buy for their own use. A. I. West of 
Fayette county has bought the fine farm 
of G. W. Shelits; price $35 per acre. The 
turkey crop is good; price 8c per lb 1 w, eggs 
18c, butter 24c, potatoes 30 to 40c, hay 8 to 10 
per ton. Apples scarce. Scarcity of feed 
has congener many to sell part of their 
stock, 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Nov 27—The 


weather continues favorable for all kinds 
of farm work. Potatoes are being loaded 
at 35c per bu, cabbage $9 per ton. Wheat 
and rye are looking fairly well. Dock Haw- 
ley, who worked the R, M. Piatt farm in 
Tunkhannock township, lost his barn and 
contents by fire Nov 21. New milkers com- 
mand good prices. On account of the strong 
advance made by nurserymen in young ap- 
ple trees and some other ‘kinds of fruit, 
farmers are not ordering freely. Charles 
Stomer, who recently bought the Isaac De- 
Witt farm in this township, is finishing his 
new house, 


Experiments with Forest Seedlings are 


being carried on at the exper sta at State 
College and are proving of great interest. 
The work is being done in co-operation with 
the div’n of forestry of the U ooo. of 
agri. Seeds of certain widely distributed 
species of trees were collected from each 
state and from Canada, to be planted un- 
der similar conditions and observed from 








Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co. who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
etc. Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Steel 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any height desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
} interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full * Electric Line” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 
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We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
yassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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time to time during germination and the 
growth of the seedlings to determine the 
effect of climatic influences on the matur- 
inz of seeds. The varieties are black wal- 
nut, bur oak, honey locust, hackberry, box 
elder, white ash and green ash. The earli- 
est plantings are now three years old and 
shcw great variation in their growth. The 
most rapid growth has been made by the 
box elden known also as ash-leaved maple. 
The tallest are now twelve feet high, mak- 
ing an annual growth of three to four feet. 
The most vigorous trees are from seeds ob- 
ta.ned in Ill and Kan, where this species of 
trees is most at home. 


ONTARIO, 





Advancing Fruit Interests—The 31st an- 
nual meeting of the Ont fruit growers’ 
ass’n will be held at Whitby, Dec 5-6, and 
an excellent program has been arranged by 
the secretary, L. Woolverton of Grimsby. 
Interesting papers will be presented at each 
session and a question box is planned. Im- 
portant topics relative to Ontario's horticul- 
tural interests will be discussed, and it is 
expected that among those present will be 
Hon J. W. Robertson of Ottawa and Hon 
John Dryden. 

Suppressing San Jose Scale in Canada— 
The importation of nursery stock into Can- 
ada was prohibited early in 1898. Since then 
Gntario has appointed a commission of three 
tc investigate the ravages of this scale 
and determine the best means of stamping 
it out. This commission has just made a 
final report in which it says that the great- 
est infestation is in the townships of Hart- 
wick and Niagara, both in Kent Co. There 
are also limited infested areas at Kingsville, 
Catherines, Winona, Burlington and Chat- 
ham. In 91 other cases, trees pianted within 
the last two years were round infested. 
These were all destroyed and this year’s in- 
spection failed to discover any scale in any 
Fut 13 out of the 91. The scale was found in 
five nurseries, and the infested stock was 
at once destroyed. Tne commissioners are 
in doubt as to the possibility of checking 
the further spread of the scale and eventu- 
ally exterminating it by the destruction of 
the trees. They advise the immediate de- 
struction of badly affected trees and the 
careful treatment of all others. They sug- 
gest that large discretionary power be given 
the inspectors in dealing with isolated cases. 
The work of treating trees should be done 
by the government, but the material, the 
bearding of the men, ete, should be paid 
for by the owners of the orchards. Where 
trees are not badly infested, the owners 
should be required to do the work them- 
selves. Where trees are destroyed by the 
covernment officials, the owner should be 
allowed one-fourth Sf their value. Fumiga- 
tion of nursery stock should always be done 
under official supervision. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


At Columbus, potatoes steady, 42@45c p 
bu, onions 30@33c, turnips 25¢, cabbage $15 
@16 p ton, Cape Cod cranberries 5 50@6 50 p 
bbl, apples 60@75c p bu. Poultry weak. 
Chickens 5@6c p lb 1 w, 7@7%c 4d w, broilers 
8c, roosters 15@20c ea, turkeys Sc p Ib 1 w, 
9c d w, ducks and geese 6c 1 w, 7%e d w, 
fresh eggs 22c p dz. Corn 28@30c p bu, oats 
25c, bran 15 p ton, shorts 14, middlings 17, 
screenings 15, baled or loose hay 11@12, clo- 
ver 8@9, rye straw 4 50, oat and wheat 3 50 
@4. Good to bést steers 5@5 40 p 100 lbs, 
mixed 4 20@4 35, veal calves 5 50@6 50, 
heavy hogs 3 90@4 25, sheep 4@1 50, hides 
7@8c p Ib, calfskins 9c. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry slow. 
Chickens 8@9c p Ib I w, 9@10c d w, roosters 
5@6c 1 w, broilers 17@19c da w, turkeys 10@ 
lic 1 w, 11%@12%c d w, ducks and geese 8@ 
9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 25@26c p dz, 
cold storage 18@20c. Potatoes, about $1 50 
p bbi for all kinds, onions 1@2, turnips 20 
@25e p bu, cabbage 2 59@3 p 100, apples 1 50 
@2 50 p bbl, celery 6@7 p 100 behs, squash 
75c@1 25 p bbl, spinach 75@80c, cranberries 
450@6 p bbl. Bran 16@17 50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 16@18, cottonseed meal 22 50, loose 
hay 10@16, baled 12@16, clover 10@14, oat 
straw 4 50@5 50, rye 8@13, corn 39@4I1c p bu, 
oats 30@32c. 

At New York, the grain markets are 
without fmportant change, influenced to 
some extent by conditions in the west, New 
York grain merchants are not a little dis- 
turbed because the trade of this city is 
being largely diverted to other seaports. A 
commission having this matter in charge 
met last week at Chicago, conterring with 
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grain shippers there. The latter reported 
in brief that the chief reason why New 
York’s grain trade is not as large as for- 
merly is because of excessive freight, ele- 
vator and lighterage charges. Wheat has 
ruled dull at low prices around 714%@72c p 
bu for the contract grade, flour quiet and 
steady, buckwheat 60@6ic p bu, buckwheat 
flour $2 25@2 50 p 100 lbs. Corn rather easy 
on the basis of 39%4@40c p bu for No 2 mixed 
in store. Oats dull, No 2 mixed 30@31ic p 
bu, white and clipped 31@35c. Rye nomi- 
nally 59c p bu, clover seed 6@8 25 p ctl, ac- 
cording to condition, 

At Syracuse, potatoes firmer and advanc- 
ing, 35@40c p bu, red onions 25@30c, white 
30@35¢, turnips 25c, rutabagas 40c, cabbages 
$2@2 50 p 100, or 12@13 p ton. Poultry in full 
supply, chickens 8@§%4c p Ib 1 w,:11@i2e d 
w, turkeys 10@lic 1 w, 13@13%c a. w, ducks 
8@9c 1 w; 11.@11%c d w. Baled timothy hay 
11@12 p ton, loose 10@13, alfalfa 9 50@10, oat 
straw 6, wre 8@11, bran 18, middlings 18, 
N Y corn 50c p bu, white oats 3ic. 

At Rochester, potatoes 40c p bu, onions 
35c, cabbage 2@3c p_head, cranberries $5 50 
@6 p bbl, apples 1 75@2 25. Fresh eggs 20@ 
22c p dz, fowls 8c p 1b 1 w, 10c d w, tufkeys 
10@12c 1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks 8c 1 w, 10@12c 
d w, geese 10@12c d w. Hay 12@15 p ton, 
rye straw 8@9, oat 5@7. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At New York, cattle quiet but steady 
when choice, common steers a shade lower. 
Fair to extra beeves $4 50@6, fancy a pre- 
mium, @ry cows and bulls 2 25@4, veal 
calves 5@8 25, grassers 2 56@3 25. Hog 
market poorly supported with saies at 4 25 
@4 4C Sheep somewhat neglected unless 
choice, inferior to prime 2 50@4. Lambs in 
relatively better demand at 4 25@5 25, 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened ac- 
tive and fractionally higher Monday of this 
week when 120 cars arrived. Quotations 
substantially as follows: 
extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 ce Poor to good fat bulls, $2 59@4 2° 








1200 to 1°00 Ibs, 5 10@335 Poor to good fat cows. 200@3 6° 
Fair, 90' to 1100 Ibs,’ 375@450 Heifers, 700 to 10 1b« aout 
onghs halftat, 3 75g4 Fen Cows & springera) Maso @ 
Com to good fat oxen, 3.00@4 60 Valeien, 6 0@7 50 

Hogs sold off a shade Monday when 50 
double decks were offered. Market fairly 
active, with transactions based on the fol- 
lowing: Heavy and medium weights $3 95@ 
4, yorkers and pigs 3 95. Sheep active un- 
der a good demand. Monday’s arrivals 
were only 12 cars. Good sheep stronger at 
4@4 25, choice yearlings a premium. Lambs 
4@5 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle market unsatisfactory 
at the opening of this week when 200 cars 
came forward. Good to prime shipping 
steers steady at $4 50@6 25, fancy a pre- 
mium, other grades‘ lower. Stock cattle 
quotable at 3@4 25. Hogs slow, Monday’s 
supply ample at 150 cars. Pigs and yorkers 
5 90@3 95, medium and heavy 3 95@4, Sheep 
without important change, sales largely at 
3 75@4 26 for butcher grades. Lambs higher 
ot ree 30. Veal calves firm, with best 





STOVES GIVEN AWAY! 


We have secured at a remarkably 
low price for cash 10,328 of the 
famous ALBANY HOT AIR STOVES 


7 which we propose to clear out within 


1000 | 


ToAdvertise Them 


These stoves will burn chips, straw,/ 
wood, sawdust. cobs, in fact anything) 
used for fuel exceptcoal. The Albany |} 
air tight is made with polished stee} 
bodies, smooth as a mirror and hand-f 
somely ornamented with nickel plated 
urn and front draft, lined with heavy 
sheet steel. No. 26 is 26 inches long. 1834 wide, 2 

high ; fuet opening 124¢ inches. il heat your 
—y sitting roow, dining room, bedroom or office 
om zero to 100 degrees above in fifteem minutes, 
Draft can be regulated perfectly. Heatsa room 20 
feet square in less time and with less fuel than any 
other stove. Will positively hold fire the year round 
if fuel is added every Wor 12 hours. Will save 
one-half your fuel, conse juently one-half the labor of 
chepping, splitting and Ingging. The eleanest andf 
safest stove in the world. TO INTRODUCE) 
this wonder Hot Air Stove into every home we 
will give away 1000 stoves, one to every 10th cus- 
tomer. Our only condition is that you send us a 
regular cash order for the size you want and the 
names of ten or more responsible Men or women in 
your vicinity you honestly think might at some time f] 
require a stove of this kind; it being understood 
that you willallow us torefer them to you and pay 
you a fair commission on any sales we make. Wef 
number every order consecutively as received. If* 
your order in answer to this advt. is No. 10, 20, 30, or 
any multiple of 10 we will send you the steve 
FREE and refand all the money you have sent us. 
You can buy of us at prices dealers usually pay 
manufacturers, and besides, you bave an opportunity 
of getting your money back. ese stoves are guar- jj 
anteed to give satisfaction. The ALBANY wonder 
costs less than one-half the price of any other stove 
of any kind that will give the same results. The 
Albany air tight is made right and sold right. Our 
price (to those who answer this advertisement) 
while they last. 


No. 20, 20x14 1-2x20, 83.75. 
No. 26, 26x18 1-2x24, $5.50. 
Foot rails, nickel-plated, 50 cents extra. 


Send P. 0. money order, N. ¥. draft or registered 
letter. Ff you wanta free stove you must 
order quick. Wewil) advise you not later than 
Jan. Ist of the name and address of the parties 
securing the free stoves. There is no play upon 
words and no deceytion whatever about this offer. 
We will do exactly asagreed and refer you to the} 
publisher of this or to the commercial agen-j 
cies. You get thé stove absolutely free, and your | 
money back, if your order number is 16, or any 
multiple of 1¢@ up to 1000. This is an unparalicied | 
offer never before made by any coneern aud you 
should take advantage of it before the stock is ex- | 
hansted. Write to-day as this offer may not appear 
370. For # cents extra we will prepay freicht 

any R. R. Station east of Mississippiriver. For 
five cents we will send our big wholesale catalogue 
of bargains. Mention American Agricuiturist. 


Cc. E. MORRISON, Manager, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


WELL aatkines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Mest smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
ae Ly yom my the A w ¢ sean 
citcalas, EK, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 





4a FOR SALE-— Desirable location, fertile soil. 
Bargain. PALNE, South Randolph, Vt. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOP 

VSR A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THE 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY’ SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 


1899 1806) 1209| 1008) 1899] 1898 








Chicago, # 100 lbs . . |$6.85/ $5.70) $4.05) $3.65) $4.25] $4.35 
New York .....-.... 6.50} 5.60) 4.30) 3.80) 4.50) 4.35 
MMRIO.s4 bus dc dooce 6.75] 5.50| 4.25) 3.65| 4.50] 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 6.40 5.40! 4.00} 3.50) 4.15) 4.20 
Pittsburg ....-....... 6.25} 5.35) 4.30) 3.50) 4.25) 4.40 





At Chicago, cattle market uneven, re- 
ceipts large, trade somewhat demoralized 
on common to good grades. While a few 
fancy steers have gone over the scales at 
$6 75@7, many transactions show a decline 
of 25@50c from the extreme high prices of 
a fortnight ago, this applying particularly 
to unfinished cattle, Sales to dressed beef 
concerns and shippers generally at 4 50@ 
6 40. Butcher cows, bulls and stock cattle 
in moderate demand but not firm. 


Fancy beef steers, $6 G6 85 Fair to good cows, S3 25@4 25 
Good to extra, 5 50u6 40) Poor to fcy bulls, 275@ 425 
Com to fair. 435@5 00 Canners, 2 50@ 3 00 
Western beef steers, 400@5 00 Feeders. selected. 43.@ 46 
Western cows and Stockers. 450 to 550 lbs. 4 00@ 440 
heifers 3 50@4 38 Calves. 40 lbs up, 3 00@ 5 20 






exas grass steers, 3 20425 Calves. veal, 5 25@ 700 
Native heifers, 325@500 Milch cows. each, 25 00@58 00 

Hogs have sold close to the 4c mark, 
mostly $3 80@4, selected lots 4 05@4 10. 
Market active and without important 
change, receipts liberal, quality fairly 
good. 

Sheep a little steadier after some decline 
earlier in the week, offerings as a whole 
beyond trade requirements. Good to choice 
sheep and yearlings $3 75@4 25, ewes 3 50@ 
375, lambs 4 50@5 25. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, offerings liberal and rather 
in excess of the demand, resulting in a dull, 
weak market much of the time. Quotations 
without important change: 


Express and heavy draft,............ $60@240 
1150 to 1400-lb gGhunks,........0-...sees 60@110 
Carriage t0ams.........c.eseeeeeceeres 200@640 
D1 VOES . occ ccccccce ccc ccscccccsccescces 60600 
SaGGIs DOGOGS 666s vcks sees cigesdtcccse0s eee 
General PUTPOSE,...- eee ceecececseeeere 30@ 60 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND=- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot . |——————- _ . 
1899 | 1898 | 1899 1898 1899 1898 
Chicago..........| 67 | .70 | .3139] 34 | .2234| 27% 
New York........ an | 7434| -40 39 30 3049 
Reston i<éssciedis — | — | 44 | 43 | .32 | .34 
DOOOD cccacvcsscs 68 | .70%4) .33 -3344| .23%| .27 
St Louis .. ....... 68%) .70 | .30%| 32 | 24 | 25% 
Minneapolis.....| 6444) .65%4| .30 | 31 | .23%| .26% 
LONGOM ..2<c0000- 8414] 86 46 57 | — -- 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U 8 AND CANADA, 





Last week |Prev’us wk|One yr ago 





Wheat, bu,| 54,001,000 | 52,562,000 | 21,392,000 
Corn.......| 11,060,000 11,909,000 23,238,000 


i Eee 6,125,000 6,706,000 5,756,000 








At Chicago, further dullness has char- 
acterized the wheat market, prices sagging 
slightly to a point lower than hitherto 
touched, Dec working under 66c p bu, May 
close to 70c, these the lowest onthe crop. 
The situation as a whole is much as out- 
lined in considerable detail in last week’s 
American Agriculturist. Foreign advices 
continue bearish, including reports of sharp 
declines in Argentine wheat destined for 
Western Europe. Needed rainfall visited 
the winter wheat section in the southwest; 
this with heavy stocks in this country 
prevented operators offering much sup- 
port to the market. There was some talk 
of farmets: in the northwest holding their 
wheat at present low prices, with the move- 
ment from first hands smaller than.a year 
ago. 

Corn has exhibited fair steadiness with 
frequent hard spots, refusing to sympa- 
thize fully with the weakness in wheat. 
No 2 for Dee delivery has sold freely at 
314@32l%c, May close to 33@33%c. The 
movement from the country has. proved 
tga to low and good exports are the 
rule, 

The oats market sagged a trifle, Dec close 
to 22%4@23c p bu, May 24@24%c. This mar- 
ket sympathized somewhat with the sta- 
bility in corn. The exports are not import- 
ant but a good home demand is noted. 
Rye dull and neglected, offerings small 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


and so with the demand. No 2 in store 51 
@52c p bu, May quotably around 54c. 

In contrast with the general dullness in 
cereals the barley market has ruled fairly 
active and a shade higher, prices covering 
a range of 37@45c p bu for poor to fancy. 

Grass seeds quiet and without important 
change, prime timothy $2 40@2 45 p etl, 
prime clover 7 75@8. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





The improvement noted a week ago has 
been for the most part firmly*sustained and 
in some cases quotations have even been ex- 
ceeded. However, at some of the larger 
centers heavier receipts are arriving, at- 
tracted by the strong market, and supplies 
of lower grades show some tendency toward 
accumulation. The range of prices is there- 
fore somewhat wider. 

At New York, activity and strength con- 
tinues. L I stock, east end $1 37@1 75 p bbl, 
other L’I 1 25@1 50, Me 1 30@1 50 p 168-Ib 
bag, Albany 1. 25@1 40, western N Y 1@1 50 
p-180 lbs, N J 1@1 37 p bbl, sweets 2@3 p bbl. 

At Boston, firmer under light supplies. 
Aroostook Green Mts 60c p bu, Hebrons 55 
@58c, N Y round white 58@55c, long white 
50@53c, sweets $2@3 p bbl. 

While the show of vines in this vicinity 
this year was quite equal to those of 1898, 
the yield at digging time the last of Oc- 
tober did not fulfull the promise. The yield 
this year was from 25 to 125 bu per acre, 
while a full crop is from 50 to 250 bu. In or- 
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der to arrive at correct conclusions in re- 
gard to prices we may need to take into 
consideration the changed condition of the 
country, the employment of labof and the 
price of other commodities, A crop of 241,- 
550,000 bu potatoes would ordinarily indi- 
cate 22c per bu as the maximum price given 
by, shippers to growers, whereas they are 
now paying 35c.—[{Ira W. Greene, Living- 
ston Co, N Y. 


THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The marked strength in butter has con- 
tinved firmly sustained and while discrim- 
ination is sharp and lower grades are in- 
clined to show some irregularity, top prices 
are readily obtained for best grades. There 
have been no material accumulations of 
stock of any sort and cold storage goods 
continue to help out the market. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, strong 
under light offerings. Elgin and other 
western extra separator cmy 27c p Ib, firsts 
264%4c, seconds 26c, June cmy 25c, firsts 23@ 
24c, imt cmy 17@2l1c, ladles 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, moving slowly at 
the advance. Fey Elgin cmy 25%@26%c p 
lb, Ohio fey separator 20@22c, fcy dairy 16@ 
lic, packers’ dairy 1ldc. 

At New York, the recent advance gen- 
erally sustained, fresh stock well taken. 
Western extra cmy 27c p lb, firsts 25@26c, 
seconds 24c, thirds 23c, N Y cmy extra 26% 
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(THERE 1S THE BEST FEED COOKER ON THE MARKET 





burns anything. Wood or coal. 


No Cooker offers a single real advantage which the ** Heesen” lacks. 
It is the simplest, never out of order, and lasts for generations. It is 
quickest in heating, holds fire longest, is most economical of fuel, and 


THE HEESEN FEED COOKER 


is Guaranteed Full Measure. We don’t stamp 50 gallon size “70 L = 
gallons.’”” The ‘* Heesen’’ will save one-third purchase money, and all iF 
cost of repairs. Seven sizes—15 to70 gals. Momey back ifnot satis- 

factory. Sold only direct from factory to farmer. Send for catalogue. 
Sactory y ry P we 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., 22 High Street, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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@27c, firsts 25@26c, thirds to seconds 23@ 
24c, June cmy extra 25c, N Y dairy, half- 
firkin tubs 24@26c, firsts 22@23c, Welsh tubs 
22@24c, seconds 20c, dairy firkins 21@22c, 
western imt cmy 22c, June factory 17@18c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light, 
prices firm. Separator cmy, extra 27@28ce p 
lb, firsts 25@26c, gathered cream extra 24@ 
25e, firsts 22@23c, imt cmy 19@2i1c, dairy 
prints 23@25c, 

At Boston, under light supplies and in 
sympathy with other markets prices have 
advanced. Vt and N H extra cmy, assi 
sizes 26\%4c p lb, northern N Y 26%c, western 
26@26%c, northern firsts 24@25c, eastern 22 
@25c, western 24@25c, seconds 20@22c, June 
emy 22@24%c, Vt extra dairy 22@23c, N Y¥ 
22c, firsts 20@21c, seconds 18@19c, western 
imt emy 18@20c, ladles 17@17*éc. 

The Cheese Market. 


At New York, quiet and steady. N Y full 
cream, fcy small Sept 12%@12%c p Ib, Oct 
12@12%c, good to ch 11%@11%c, common to 
fair 11@11%4c, fcy large Sept 124%@12%c, Oct 
11%c, good to ch 11@11%c, common to fair 
Mot age light skims 9%@10%c, part skims 
9@9% full skims 4c. 

Penzsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
light and prices steady. N Y full cream, 
fey small 12%c p lb, fair to ch 12@12%c, part 
skims 9@10%c, Swiss 12@14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fair demand at 
steady prices. Good to prime Ohio flat 12%c 
p lb, family favorite 12%c, twins 13%c, 
Young America 13%c, Swiss 14@14%c, lim- 
burger 12%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fairly firm for 
choice. N Y full cream, large size 13@13%c 
p lb, flats 13%@13%c, small size 13%@13%c, 
Ohio picnic 124%@12%c. 

At Boston, demand light and market 
quiet. N Y¥ small extra 124%@1i12%c p Ib, 
firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, Vt small extra 
12%c, firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@l0c, sage 
cheese 13@13%c, western twins 11@12%c, 
Ohio flats 11@11%'ec. 

At Liverpool, cable advices quote Ameri- 
can cheese steady, finest white 11%c p lb, 
finest colored 12c. 





GENERAL TlARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cureé 





Beans. 

At New York, in short supply and firm. 
Ch ’98 marrow $2 25@2 30 p bu, ’99 ch 2 15 
@2 20, fair to good 1 85@2 10, medium 2@ 
2 10, pea 2@2 05, red kidney 2 10@2 35, white 
kidney 2 50@2 60, azellow eye 2 15@2 20, 
black turtle soup 2 10, Cal limas 3 30@3 35, 
green peas 1 30@1 35. 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand moderate with fair 
amount of stock offered. Evap’d apples, 
fey 844@9c p ib, ch 7% @8c, prime 74@7%c, 
common to good 6@7c, sun-dried sliced 4% 
@6c, quarters 4%@5'tc, chops 2c, cores and 
skins 1%c, evap’d. raspberries 13%@l4c, 
blackberries 6%c, huckleberries 14%@lic, 
cherries 15@15'¢c. 

Eggs. 

At Boston, receipts light and prices firm- 
ly upheld. Nearby and Cape fcy 32@35c p dz, 
ch eastern fresh 25c, fair to good 20@22c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 25c, Mich and Ind fey 23c, 
western 19@21c, refrigerator 154%@l1éc, dirties 
$3 75@4 p 30-dz case, checks 2 50@3. 

At Chicago, fresh gathered stock firm, low 
grades dull. Nearby fcy selected white 
25e p dz, mixed 24@24%c, N Y and Pa, av 
prime, loss off 23@24c, fresh western, prime 
loss off 23c, fair to good, at mark 15@17c, 
refrigerator stock 1€@17c, limed 15@16c, dir- 
ties and checks $3@4 p 50-dz case. 

Fertilizer Materials. 

At New York, fairly active under good 
demand, The following prices refer to full 
cargoes, and buyers in the interior taking 
small quantities of one ton or more will be 
obliged to pay something of an advance. 
Ground bene $22@23 p ton, kainit 8 70@8 95, 
muriate of potash, 80 per cent 1 78@1 81 p 
100 Ibs, nitrate of soda 1 70@1 75, spent bone 
black 15@16 p ton, dried blood 1 85@1 95 p 
100 Ibs, sulphate of ammonia 2 80@2 90, S 
C phosphate rock, ground 6 p ton. 


Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, demand moderate for 
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choice sorts. Vicar pears. $2@2 50 p bbl, 
Kieffer 2 50@3, quinces 1 50@2 50, Niagara 
grapes 5@l0c p 4-lb bskt, Catawba 6@l1Ic, 
black 6@9, Cape Cod cranberries 4 75@5 50 
p bbi, Early Black 3@4 75, N J 1@1 50 p 
cra.. Chestnuts 2@3 50 p bu of 60 Ibs, hick- 
ory nuts 87%@1 p bu of 50 Ibs, black wal- 
nuts 50c, 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, steady at about former 
prices. Coarse corn meal 80@82c p 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal 90@95c, grits 95c@$1, _ mid- 
dlings 20 p ton, winter bran 17@19, spring 
17@17 59, linseed oil meal 27@27 50, rye feed 
16 50@17 50, screenings 40@90c p 100 Ibs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, firmer for top grades, oth- 
ers steady. Prime timothy hay 824%@87%c 
Pp 100 Ibs, No 1 80c, No 2 75@77\%c, No 3 70@ 
72%c, clover 60@70c, ctover mixed 70@75c, 
no grade 60@65c. Long rye straw 50@ 
70c, oat 40@45c, wheat 35@40c. 

Maple Sugar and’ Syrup. 
At New York, a quiet trade, with light 


supplies. Sugar 9@llic p lb, syrup 75c@$1 
Pp gal. 
Onions. 
At Boston, in full supply and slow of 


sale, Western Mass stock 25@35c p bu, na- 
tive yellow 75c@$1 25 p bbl. 
Poultry. 

At New York, receipts have been liberal 
for the Thanksgiving trade, and market ac- 
tive. Dry-packed turkeys, fcy nearby 13@ 
14c p lb, fair to good 10@1lic, western 10@ 
12c, western chickens 8@9c, fowls 7@8c, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 10@12c. Iced turkeys, 
fcy 10@10%c, fair to good 8@9%c, Phila 
chickens, large 13@14c, mixed 9@llic, west- 
ern 7%@8c, fowls 7%@8c, roosters 5%@é6c, 
ducks 8@10c, geese 8@10c, squabs $1 50@ 
2 25 p dz. Live poultry: Chickens 7c p lb, 
fowls 8¢, roosters 5c, turkeys 7@9c, ducks 
40@60c p pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c. 

At Boston, market rather easy except 
for choice. Northern and eastern fresh 
killed turkeys 15@16c p lb, fair to good 10 
@l4c, ch fowls 12c, common to good 8@10c, 
ch chickens 13@1l4c, fair to good 8@12c, 
broilers 12@13c, ducks 10@12c. Western 
ary-packed turkeys 12@13c, chickens 9@10c, 
fowls 8%@9%c, ducks 6@10c. Western iced 
turkeys 9@10c, chickens 9@10c, broilers 10 
@liic, fowis 9@9%c, roosters 7c. Live fowls 
81.@9c, roosters 5@6c, chickens 84%@9c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, local stuff taken readily, 
southern moving fairly. Brussels sprouts 
5@8e p qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 1@ 

25, cauliflower 75c@2, cabbages 2@4 50 
p 100, or 7 50@9 p ton, celery 25@40c p dz, 
egg plants 1 50@4 50 p bbl, Kale 25@30c p 
bbl, Va peas 1@3 p bskt, Fla peppers 2@ 
350 p bu, parsnips 75c@1 p bbl, marrow 
squash 50@75c p bbl, Hubbard 50c@1, spin- 
ach 50@75c p bbl, string beans 75c@1 50 p 
bu, turnips 50@80c p bbl. Hot-house pro- 
ducts: Gettuce 50@7ic p dz, cucumbers 50c 
@1 p dz, mushrooms 40@60c p Ib, tomatoes 
10@15c p 1b, radishes 1 50@2 p 100 bchs. 

Wool. 

At Boston, continued activity prevails. 
Ohio XX and above 36@38c p lb, X 32@33c, 
No 1 36@38c, No 2 32@33c, Mich X and above 
27@29c, No 1 33c, No 2 31@32c, Mich delaine 
35@36c, Ky, Ind and Mo, combing and cloth- 
ing, %-blood 27@28c, %4-blood 26@27c, Texas 
fine, scoured basis 60@63c, northern Cal, 
spring 58@60c, territory ordinary fine 62@ 
64c, medium 50@52c, Australian combing 85 
@%5c, Cape clothing 68@72c, combing 70@72c, 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Dealers at the large distributing cen- 
ters are complaining bitterly of heavy 
losses in stored apples, owing to the poor 
keeping qualities. Unusually warm weather 
was experienced in'Oct at a time when ap- 
ples were being shipped freely, and it is 
claimed that enormous quantities had 

Mail advices from Woodall & Co, Liver- 
rool dealers, say little or no improvement 
in the miserable condition of apples arriv- 
ing, and while this continues no recovery 
in market can be .hoped for. 

At New York, no change of importance, 
market liberally supplied. Kings $2@3 p 
bbl, Spitz 2@3, Snow 1 50@3 50, Ben Davis 
1 25@2 25, fcy soft red 3@3 50, Phoenix 1 25 
@2 25, Smith Cider 1 25@2, Baldwin 1 25@ 
2 25, Greening 1 25@2 50, inferior 75c@1, 

At Boston, market dull and without im- 
portant change. Gravenstein $2 50@3 p bbl, 
Kings 2 50@3, Snow 2 50@3. 20-oz 1 50@2, 











Baldwin 2@2 50, Greening 1 75@2, N Y mixeg 
1 25@1 75, Talman Sweets 1 50@2 50, com- 
mon sorts 1@1 25 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETs. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI« 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POIN’s, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 24c p dz, live fowls 8@9c p lb, 
chickens 8@8tec, turkeys 8&@9c, dressed 
fowls 8@8tec, chickens 10@1lc, turkeys 11@ 
12e, ducks 7@9c, geese 7@8c. Apples $2@, 
3 80 p bbl, cranberries 5@6, potatoes 45@4g¢ 
p bu, yellow Globe onions 35@40c. Danvers 
30@35c, cabbage 12@18 p ton. Baled timothy 
hay 15 50@16 50 p ton, mixed 14@14 50, 
straight rye straw 14@15, oat 8@9. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, poultry in full sup- 


ply. Chickens 7%@8c p lb, hens 6%c, roost- 
ers 4c, turkeys 6@7\%4c, ducks 6@7c, geese 


$4 50@5 50 p dz, fresh eggs 16@17c p dz. Ch 
timothy hay 12@12 50 p ton, No 1 11 50@12, 


clover 9 50@10, rye straw 5 50@6, oat and 
wheat 4@4 50, bran 13 50@14, middlings 14 59 
@15. Apples 2@2 50 p bbl, pears 2@2 50, cran- 


berries 5 50@6 50 p bbl, potatoes 38@4 p 
bu, onions 25@32c, cabbage 1 p bbl or 15@16 
p ton, cauliflower 2@2 50 p bbl, rutabagas 75 
@80c p bbl, carrots 90c@1 p bbl.. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, potatoes 
firm, prime white 45@50c p bu, onions 32@ 
38c, cabbage $2 50@4 p 100, spinach 15@20c p 
bu, apples 1 50@3'p bbl, Concord grapes 8@ 
9c p bskt, cranberries 5@6 p bbl Fresh 
eges 20@ 22c p dz, chickens 8@8%éc p lb, fowls 
7%4@8c, ducks 7%@8c, geese 8@8%%c, turkeys 
8144@9c, No 1 timothy hay 14 50@15 p ton, 
No 2 13 50@14, clover 13 50, straight rye 
ae 13@14 50, tangled rye 9@10, oat 9@ 

50. 
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A Fat Stock Show. 





Action already taken by persons interest- 
ed assures the holding of a great fat stock 
show in Chicago next fall. The movement 
is headed by the stock yards eompany and 
has already been indorsed by the various 
live stock associations. Plenty of money is 
in sight to carry out the plan on a scale 
larger than ever before attempted. As 
planned, there will be $50,000 in prizes for 
cattle and sheep alone, while in addition 
horses, hogs and poultry will have classes. 

The Hereford ass’n has already appro- 
priated $15,000 for prizes in their breed. the 
Polled Durham club 1000, the Red Polled 
club 1000 and other associations are doing 
as well proportionately. The show will be 
held in the new Dexter Park pavilion at 
the stock yards. 


‘NEW 20TH GENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. 1st marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “ Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
** Alpha”? disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of acream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
» than ever placed in a class 
> by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 
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Talk of the Day. 





Indications point toward an early effort 
py the republicans in congress to put 
through legislation establishing the gold 
standard and effecting other changes in 
our currency system, Ex-Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed sounded the keynote in a speech at 
a dinner of the New York chamber of com- 
merce. A Significant passage of his ad- 
dress is as follows: “Men in newly settled 
parts of the country have been in a very 
different position from ours. We have been 
through all the experiences in currency, 
and have established ourselves at last up- 
on the basis taught by that suffering which 
renders experience the best master. We 
have our records and do not wish to have 
history repeat itself. The men in the new 
country are facing what our ancestors 
faced, an undeveloped country, the riches 
of which they long to possess. They made 
the same mistake our ancestors made, that 
money was what they wanted and not cap- 
ital, money which could be got for noth- 
ing, instead of capital which costs years 
and trust and faith.” 


The lavish entertainment of Emperor ~ 


William in England looks as if Germany, 
or at least its emperor, had decided to join 
hands with Great Britain, in a new league. 
of which the United States is counted as a 
member by the English people. 


Chicago renews its invitation to Admiral 
Dewey to visit that city May 1, 1900, as- 
suring him that its people do not sympa- 
thize with the eastern people who criti- 
cised him for transferring the house given 
him by his admirers to his wife. Owing to 
the criticisms, which hurt the admiral deep. 
ly, the house was promptly made over to 
his son, George Goodwin Dewey. 

Admiral Schley has been sent for a south- 
ern cruise, his instructions forbidding him, 
however, to permit any vessel of his com- 
mand to visit South Africa without further 
orders. This is probably in view of the 
disposition of England to claim an Ameri- 
can alliance. Admiral Schley’s friends fee} 
that the order is intended to deprive him 
of an opportunity to earn a little hero-wor- 
ship in a new quarter. 

The Knights.of Labor, in general assem- 
bly at Boston, declared President McKin- 
ley the enemy of labor, and declared also. 
among other things, for the free coinage of 
silver at the present legal rates. 

The first of the campafgn buttons got out 
by the democratic national committee for 
1900 bears the words: ‘“‘No foreign alliance, 
no trusts, no imperialism for the United 
States.” The omission of free silver is 
regarded as significant. 

President Kruger objects to United States 
Consul Macrum as the neutral representa- 
tive in the Transvaal on the ground that 
the United States is closely in sympathy 
with England, but the United States gov- 
ernment insists that he be recognized in 
that capacity. Owing to Kruger’s objec- 
tions the English people have difficulty in 
communicating with British prisoners. 





The British Program—The recapture of 
Kimberley and the invasion of the Orange 
Free State from the west, with Kimberley 
as a base of operations, is apparently Gen 
Buller’s program. Lord Methuen, moving 
toward Kimberley from Cape Town, won an 
important advantage by defeating the Boers 
. at Belmont, 50 miles south of that deity. The 
Pressure in Natal, where the Boers have 
Gen White’s army besieged at Ladysmith 
and Colenso, would be relieved by the in- 
vasion of the Orange Free State, whose sol- 
diers, now in Natal, would hasten to defend 
their homes. Gen Buller’s expeditions for 
the relief of the two beleaguered districts 
are pushing actively forward, one by water 
to Durban, Natal, the other overland from 
Cape Town, its first conspicuous result be- 
ing the British victory at Belmont. 





Roberts Again—The facts of Congress- 
man B, H. Roberts’s relation to eongress 
and the United States are stated by repu- 
table newspapers, after personal investiga- 
tion in Utah, as follows: Aug 27, 1895, Mr 
Roberts took oath to support the constitu- 
tion of the United States and obey the laws, 
thereby being restored to citizenship under 
the amnesty proctamations of Presidents 

4trison and Cleveland. This oath re- 
quires a man not to live in the marriage 
relation with more than his first or legal 
Wife. Aug Ii, 1897, so it is averred, twins 
Were born to the weman Mr Roberts mar- 
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ried second. There is excellent legal opin- 
ion to the effect that there is still no con- 
stitutional reason for Mr Roberts’s rejec- 
tion by the house of representatives, Sena. 
tor Edmunds of Vermont being one of those 
who hold this view. The house has a right 
by a two-thirds vote to declare any man’s 
seat vacant, Roberts’s opponents assert 
that his acceptance would be a condoning 
of polygamy and would result ‘n its revival 
in Utah and perhaps elsewhere. 





The Ohio Election, by the complete re 
turns, places Gov Nash’s vote at 417,199, Mc- 
Lean’s at 368,176, Jones’s at 106,721, scat- 
tering 16,063; total, 908,159. Nash’s plural- 
ity is therefore 49,023. Comparisons with 
the last three state elections show these re- 
sults: The vote of Nash, the republican 
candidate for governor, is almost exactly 
"10,000 less than Bushnell received in 1895, 
and 12,800 less than the same candidate re- 
ceived two years ago. It is 108,792 less than 
McKinley received in 1896. McLean, the 
democratic candidate this year, received 
34,000 more votes than were given to Camp. 
bell in 1895, but 33,000 less than were cast 
for Chapman in 1897, and 109,000 less than 
were given to Bryan in 1896. Anti-impe- 
rialists point out the fact that Gov Nash’s 
vote is 36,880 less than a majority. In 1898 
the republican state ticket had a majority 
of 61,000; for the last seven years, excepting 
1897, it has had a majority. 





A Swindling Game operated by William 
F. Miller and known as the “Franklin syn- 
dicate” was closed up by the police of 
Lrooklyn, N Y. Miller paid 16 per cent divi- 
dends per week, at the rate of 520 per cent 
a year, and was receiving deposits of $30,- 
000 or more a day, his mail being two or 
three wagon loads a day. As long as the 
money came in at this rate and his old 
customers brought him new ones, on com- 
mission, he could keep up the interest pay- 
ments, the scheme being a sort of “endless 
chain.” 





The Successor of the late Vice President 
Hobart as president of the senate will prob- 
ably be Senator Frye of Maine, now presi- 
dent pro tempore of that body. Im the 
event of the death of the president the du- 
ties of the chief executive would fall upon 
the secretary of state; in case of his death, 
upon the secretary of the treasury; then 
the secretary of war, and on through the 
cabinet, as provided. The late Garret A, 
Hobart was 55 years old, a wealthy com- 
mercial lawyer. His work as chairman of 
the New Jersey state republican commit- 
tee first brought him into national promi- 
nence. The funeral at Paterson on Satur- 
day was an imposing ceremony, attended by 
President McKinley and his cabinet. 
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F. J. Lawrence, of 435 Fourth Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., exchange editor on 


the Zvening News, says: “1 never 
really broke down whileatthis work, 
but one time I was in such a condi- 
tion that my physician said I would 
have nervous prostration. Iwas ins 
bad way, my nerves seemed to give 
outandI could notsleep. Llost flesh 
and had a complication of ailments 
which baffled skilful medical treat- 
ment. 

“One of my associates recom- 
mended Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People and I gave them a trial. 
The pills gave me strength and 
helped my shattered nerves so that I 
could get a full night's rest. Soon 
after I b n taking them larly, 
the pain ceased, qnasing ane $0 Seek 
like a new man.” 

From the Hvening News, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Hustler. 


By Morris Wade. 


T WAS prophesied when 
Ellis Ripley married 
pretty Eunice Dryden 
that he would “make 
things lively’ on the 
old Dryden place, for 
the young couple were 
to live on the old and 





neglected farm that 
had come to Eunice 
from her inefficient 


and shiftless father, who had never, so his 
neighbors said, been ‘“‘cut out for a farmer.” 

When it came into the possession of Eu- 
nice there was a mortgage of a thousand 
dollars on it, and it would take almost that 
much more to “put it into shape,” as El- 
lis said. It was agreed that Ellis was just 
the man to put the farm “into shape,”’ and 
he began doing so the very day after he 
and Eunice were married. There had not 
been any wedding journey. This was a lit- 
tle disappointing to Eunice, although she 
did not say so. So they had remained at 
home, and Ellis had begun active work 
on the farm the day after the wedding. El- 
lis had brought no less than 35 head of stock 
to the farm, including 18 cows, for it was 
his intention to establish a milk route. This 
made it necessary for him to employ two 
hired men, who were, of course, boarded on 
.the farm. 

Ellis and his men were up at half-past 3 
in the morning, and Eunice was compelled 
to rise at 4 in order to get breakfast for 
the men before they started out with the 
milk. On their return there would be a 
wagon load of milk cans to be washed. This 
was rough and hard work to which Eunice 
was entirely unaccustomed, but she did it 
bravely and uncomplainingly, although 
there was always a pain in her back and 
she felt faint from weariness when the dis- 
agreeable task was completed. The old 
house was large and required constant work 
to keep it in the spotless state of order to 
which Ellis had been accustomed in his 
own home. His mother was a famous house- 
keeper, and Ellis had inherited many of his 
“hustling” traits from her. She was a re- 
markably robust and ambitious woman, 
who had well earned the reputation of be- 
ing a “‘driver.’”’” Eunice, on the other hand, 
was smalt and delicate, and she had never 
been accustomed to hard work. With all 
of his failings, Eunice’s father had always 
been considerate of her not very strong 
constitution and he had always urged her 
to “Jet things go’”’ and not work beyond her 
strength. ‘“‘What’s the sense of slaving a 
body’s life away?” he would say in his soft- 
spoken, drawling tone. “**Take it easy, Eu- 
nice, take it easy. It will be all the same 
in a hundred years from now.” 

But Ellis Ripley had no patience with 
this easy-going sort of philosophy. He had 
never ‘“‘taken it easy” himself, and he had 
no intention of admonishing others to do so. 
He was of a strong and vigorous tempera- 
ment that rejoiced in work, and nothing ir- 
ritate* him so much as idleness. He had 
not the least thought of being unkind, and 
he had been so accustomed to seeing his 
robust mother and equally vigorous sisters 
plodding away from morning until night, 
without complaint, that it never occurred 
to him that Eunice might be working be- 
yond her strength. 

One evening in May, Ellis said, ‘See 
here, Eunice; I have been thinking of some- 
thing. Here we have this big house with 
half a dozen rooms that we never use. Why 
can’t we turn them to account by taking 
five or six summer boarders? There’s 
money in summer boarders if one manages 
right. Mother took half a dozen one sum- 
mer and she made a good hundred dollars 
out of them.” 

“T am afraid that I would not know how 
to manage a summer boarding house as 
well as your mother, Ellis.” ‘“O, nonsense! 
you'd get along all right. You are a good 
cook and mother could give you lots of 
hints in regard to what summer people 
like. I guess that mother would even be 
willing to come over and stay a week and 
start you off’ all right after the boarders 
came.” Eunice’s heart sank. The thought 


of being under the tutelage of Ellis’s mother 
for even a week was more’ than she could 
bear, and she made haste to say: 

“Oh, I guess it would be better for me to 
start myself off, if I undertook anything of 
that kind.” 


“Well, supposing we try it. 









EVENINGS AT HOME 


Summer boarders are not much trouble. 
You know that they are out of the house 
about all of the time, and about all you 
would have to do would be to cook for them. 
And they say that it isn’t much more trouble 


to cook for 10 than for five.” “It is not 
true,” replied Eunice. ‘And it ts certainly 
more trouble and work to wash dishes and 
make beds and wash towels and bedding 
for 10 than it is for five,’’ then, noting the 
look of disappointment and irritation on 
her husband’s face, Eunice said quickly, 
“But I am willing to try it, Ellis. I am as 
anxious as you are to get the mortgage off 
the farm and the place in as good condition 
as it was in when my grandfather owned 


it. 

“That’s right,” said Ellis heartily. “Pr 
never rest until I make this old place one 
of the finest farms in the county. It can be 
done, but it will take a pile of work to do 
it. And when it is done we will take things 
a little easy. I will send an advertisement 
for city boarders to one of the papers to- 
morrow, and we will go right to work get- 
ting ready for them. We can make it pay.” 

A party of six ‘“‘summer boarders” arrived 
at the farm the second week in June, to 
remain until the middle of September, and 
Eunice began alone the task of caring for 
them. Ellis had met her suggestion that a 
girl be hired to assist her, with the remark 
or objection that a girl would “take away 
sc much of the profit,’”’ and Eunice had not 
urged the matter, Her guests were rather 
exacting, and they did not do many things 
that they might have done to lighten the 
labors of the always-tired woman in the 
small, hot and inconvenient kitchen. The 
little call bell in the rooms of the boarders 
was continually ringing for Eunice to per- 
form some service that the guests might so 
easily have performed for themselves. Not 
once during the entire summer did one of 
them deign to get a pitcher of water for 
his or her own room, 

It was a very hot and dry summer that 
dragged wearily to its close. It seemed un- 
ending to the overworked and careworn 
Eunice, shut up in her little kitchen dur- 
ing all of her working hours, and dragging 
herself up to her bed at 10 o’clock at night, 
too tired to sleep. There had been a profit 
of about $150, every cent of which went 
into the bank as a part of the first pay- 
ment on the mortgage. Ellis congratulated 
Eunice on her success, and particularly on 
the fact that she had given such satisfac- 
tion to her guests that they had engaged 
their rooms for another summer. Eunice 
smiled wanly and made no reply to the 
congratulations of her husband. 

During the winter her baby was born—a 
delicate, fretful little girl, who required 
almost constant care. Eunice had the help 
of a strong and capable girl for four weeks 
after the birth of the baby, and then El- 
lis said frankly that he could not afford to 
hire the girl any longer, and she returned 
to her home. His mother boasted that she 
had prepared dinner for 10 harvest hans 
and made 15 pounds of butter the day her 
first baby was three weeks old, and Ellis 
felt that he had been very generous to em- 
ploy help in the house for four weeks after 
his baby was born. He felt disappointed 
because the baby had not been a boy, and 
because it was so delicate. A sickly child 
was, he said, an “awful drag on a man.” 
He had the feeling of impatience and irri- 
tation that strong and well men sometimes 
feel for the weak and sickly, and it an- 
noyed him to see Eunice looking so ‘‘kind 0’ 
washed out,’ as he expressed it. 

His mother, with a singular lack of. in- 
sight and sympathy, attributed Eunice’s 
weak and delicate appearance to “lack of 
spirit.” “If she would just rouse up and 
develop some spirit, she would gain color 
and strength. She hasn’t the spirit of a 
mouse,” said Ellis’s mother, thinking that 
Eunice had gone out to the chicken house 
for some eggs, when she was really in the 
next room and -heard every word her 
mother-in-law said. 

“It is true,” said Eunice to herself with 
the flush of indignation still on her face. “I 
haven’t any spirit. Ellis’s mother has told 
the simple truth. I have been a poor, weak, 
spiritless creature deserving of the con- 
tempt in which my husband’s mother holds 
me. My husband himself is losing his re- 
spect for me because of my lack of spirit.” 

She sat for a long time beside the bed on 
which her baby lay asleep, looking into the 
little one’s face and coming slowly to a 
fixed resolution, the meking of. which 
brought the color to her cheeks and a light 
to her blue eyes. When she left the room 
it was with her head held erect and a 
quick, firm step. Her mother-in-law was 
sitting by a window sewing. Eunice went 














to a closet and brought out her jacket and 
hat. 

“Will you look after the baby if she awa, 
ens before I get back?” said Eunice uy 
am going to walk over to the Bartley farm 
I will not be gone long.” Mrs Ripley looked 
up quickly, surprised at the firm ang de- 
cided note in Eunice’s voice. She noted 
also the color in her cheek and the bright 
light in her eye. s 

‘“‘Why don’t you have Ellis hitch UP One 
of the horses for you? It is a good mile 
over to the Bartleys’.” “I know it, but the 
walk will do me good. I have not been oyt- 
side of the gate for two weeks, and I would 
rather walk. Tell Ellis where I have gone 
if he comes in and asks for me.” 

Ellis came in a few minutes after his wife 
had gone out, and his mother said, ‘Eunice 
has gone over tothe Bartleys’.” “‘Cone over tg 
the Bartleys’?” said Ellis, in a tone of sur. 
prise. “What in the world has she gone 
over there for?” “I do not know. She said 
she was going, and I didn’t ask her any 
questions. She seemed to me to be consiq- 
erably wrought up over something, and not 
a bit like herself.”’ 

It was Susan, the eldest daughter of the 
Bartley family, who had worked for &p- 
nice when her baby was born. Susan was qa 
faithful and competent girl, and Eunice 
knew that she was seeking a situation be- 
cause she was not needed at home. When 
Eunice returned home she said calmly in 
reply to the inquiring look in the faces of 
her husband and his mother, “I went over 
tu the Bartleys’ to see if I could get Susan 
to come and work for me. The baby needs 
me nearly all of the time and I am away 
behind in all my sewing and housework. 
Moreover, there is quite aS much need of 
two women to do the work in the house as 
there is of three men to do the outside work, 
I propose to keep Susan right along, par- 
ticularly if those summer boarders are 
coming back, which, they will not do if the 
baby and I are not stronger than we are 
now.” 

There was something in Eunice’s voice 
that caused both Ellis and his mother to 
look at her in surprise. She spoke in a per- 
fectly calm and matter-of-fact way, as if 
there were nothing at all out of the or- 
dinary in the course she had taken. Her 
eye met the eye of her husband as she 
spoke, but it was he and not she who 
winced, and she’ gave no sign of being in the 
least disturbed by the look of stern disap- 
provel in the face of her husband’s mother, 

Ellis was aboyt to speak, when Eunice 
said, “I do not ask you to hire a girl, Ellis. 


I am going to hire the girl myself. I am to 
get next week the $200 due me from my 
grandfather’s estate, and I tell you right 
now, Ellis, that that money is not going 


into the bank in your name. It will go in 
the bank in my name and I shall use it as 
I see fit. None of it will be wasted. I shall 
never work in the future-as I have worked 
in the past year, if that mortgage is never 
paid. I owe my little delicate, sickly baby 
all the love and care I can give it, for I am 
perfectly sure now that it would never 
have been the frail little mortal that it is 
if I had not sinfully overworked be- 
fore it was born. I shall try to atone to it 
in the future for the wrong I did it in the 
past.” 

“I did all of my own work when I had 
five children,” said Ellis’s mother, severely. 
“And I never——” “I care nothing at all 
for what you did,” interrupted Eunice, with 
such an unexpected display of spirit that 
both her husband and her mother-in-law 
looked at her in amazement. ‘“‘You were 
a stronger woman than I am or than I am 
ever likely to be. Hereafter I shall gauge 
my work by the standard of my own 
strength. I heard you tell my husband that 
I had no spirit. It was true, but it ~will 
never be true again. You will find here- 
after that my spirit is equal to your own. 

The baby cried in the next room and Eu- 
nice went in to soothe the child. Ellisand his 
mother looked at each other in silence for 
a moment. Then Mrs Ripley said, ‘“‘Quite a 
tempest in a teapot. I guess she wi!l get 
over it soon.” Ellis shook his head and 
said, “She will not.” Then he dazed his 
mother by adding, “I don’t know that I 
want her to. I guess she hit the nail on the 
head by a good deal that she said, thats 
what I guess.”’ 

Supper was ready when Ellis returned to 
the house. and when they were seated at 
the table Ellis asked without a trace of re- 
sentment in his voice, ‘“When is Susan com- 
ing to work for you?” “To-morrow,” re- 
plied Eunice, looking up in surprise, for she 
had been expecting an angry outburst. She 
almost dropped the cup she held from her 
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HOSE who subscribe at 
once, sending $1.75 with 
this slip, or the name of this 
paper, will receive not only 
the 52 issues of The Com- 
panion’s volume for 1900, but 
all the remaining issues of 
1899 from the time of sub- 
scription, including the Dou- 
) ble Holiday Numbers, and the 
new Companion Calendar, sur- 
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Che New Calendar. 


E New Calendar for 1900 is exceed- 
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painted for The Companion exclusively. 
Reproduced in 12 colors, the lithographed 
panels of the Calendar preserve all the char- 
acter and beauty of the original paintings. 
The Calendar is given to every one paying 
the subscription for the 1900 volume. 
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A Hustler. 


{From Page 586.] 
hand when Ellis said, “I must say, Eu- 
nice, that it is time that you had her or 
soineone else to help you. You looK com- 
pletely tired out, and I want you to keep 
Susan right along.” 

Heedless of the presence of her mother- 
in-law and of the hired men at the table, 
Eunice ran around to where Ellis sat and 
threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him, while her eyes filled with tears and 
she said brokenly, ‘“‘Why, Ellis! Ellis! I 
was afraid that—that—you would—” she 
broke down utterly and hid her face on his 
breast, crying softly. 

“Come, come, Eunice,” said Ellis, husk- 
fly, and with a suggestion of tears in his 
own voice. “It is all right. We'll start 
over again and we will both do a little 
less hustling and get more enjoyment out 
of life. I guess, after all, that the, Lord 
didn’t put me into this world to be noth- 
ing but a ‘hustler.’ ”’ 





A Farm House Planned by a Woman. 
MRS J. I. WARREN, 





The house, the first floor plan of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, can 
be built for about $1700, not counting the 
cost of hauling or excavating the cellar. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF HOUSE, 


a,. Large cupboard; b, kettle cupboard; ec, 
elevator; d, wardrobe; e, sink; f, g, kitchen 
range. 


It is understood that the exterior finishing 
is plain but neat. We built one about like 
this three years ago and like it very much. 
It cost us $1600. The men on the farm did 
the hauling and dug the cellar. The few 
mistakes we made in building are correct- 
ed in the accompanying plan, which is orig- 
inal with me and which I studied carefully 
to secure the most convenience possible for 
the money expended. X 

The small back room containing the sink 
and pump, also a row of hooks, a mirror, 
towel and combs, makes a handy place for 
the men to wash and dispose of their hats 
and other outdoor garments. The family 
washing is done here. The wash water is 
emptied in.the sink, the supply of cold wa- 
ter is at hand and the range close by, so 
that carrying water is unnecessary. There 
is a small closet under the sink and the 
floor is painted. The -.drain pipes from the 
washbowl in the bathroom and the sink 
both empty into the same trap in the cellar 
and are continued from there with one pipe 
to the cellar drain. 

The bathroom can easily be supplied with 
cold water from the pump at the sink, with 
but little cost, and with hot water from the 
range which stands between the doors of 
the bathroom and the washroom and fur- 
nishes heat as well as-hot- water for both 
rooms. In this way the farmer can have 
the bathroom without city water works. 

The wardrobe in the bathroom is close to 
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Men Suffering From Weak Nerves, De- 
spondency and Physical Exhaustion, 


the result of over-wor or other c 
brought themselves to a i where they a teed 
best help science can give to save them from prostration, despair 
and death. But kind Nature forgives; there is one sure remedy 
to cure you, to save you from nervous prostration, insanity, par- 
alysis, despair and death, and that is that wonderful discovery, 
that vitalizing invigorator, Dr. Greene’s Nervura. This won" 
derful restorative of brain, nerve and body, will give back to 
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the weakened and exhausted system the strength thatit 
has lost. It willimpart strength and vigor to the brain 
and nerves, vitalize and invigorate all the physical pow. 
ers, and restore you again to that grand degree of lusty 
strength, of bounding pulse and strong physical and 
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nerve power, which by over-work, ignorance or folly, yow have 
exhausted. Dr. Greene,35 West 14th St., New York City, e 

specialist in nervous diseases of men, invites stifferers from 
nervous debility and seminal wea 
charge, either personally or by letter. All communications are 
confidential,and sufferers can be assured of the s 
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ed physician to whom thousands of men owe their presen 

Poaith and happiness. » , 


he great 
ess to consult him free of 
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3 Cents Each for Names| 


Mention this paper, send 10 cts, and the names of five 
neighbors who raise poultry, and we will send you our 
monthly 20-page paper for one year. Regular price 25 
ctsayear. Sample copy free 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In nt relief and positive 
pang 4d mailed free to any 
sufferer. F. G. KINSMAN, M.D., 
Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 
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the bedroom door and is hung with a heavy 
curtain instead of a door. My dresser stands 
just inside the bedroom door. Arranged 
thus the toilet can be completed without 
littering up the bedroom, which is thus eas~ 
ily kept in order. The large cupboard a, 
which is built with the back in the cellar- 
opens into the dining room, never 
gets very warm in hot weather and noth- 
ing ever freezes there in winter. The eleva- 
tor is roomy and made of light-weight ma- 
terial and can be run by any woman. It 
is made stationary in winter and is used 
as a milk cupboard and the milk does not 
freeze. The kitchen and dining room are 
equally handy to this cellarway, which is 
fitted with shelves and hooks in a way that 
leaves ample room to pass up and down 
cellar. The outside door to the dining room 
has a glass, and there is a transom above 
the door. The stairway is over the cellar 
stairs and wardrobe. There are three bed- 
rooms, two wardrobes and a hall upstairs. 
We have a grate in the sitting room, which 
is nice for fall and spring. If the grate is 
not desired, there is room for double doors 
between the parlor and sitting room. The 
hight of the first story is nine feet and of 
the second story eight. The house is fin- 
ished throughout in natural hard pine. 

I send this plan and the description hop- 
ing that it may do some other farmer’s 
wife as much good as it has done me in the 
way of saving labor. 


How to Treat a Soft Wood Floor. 


MARY B. KEECH, 








A soft wood floor may be made truly ar- 
tistic with a little labor and a small outlay 
for paint. Clean the floor of all dust, grease 
spots, etc. Fill the nail holes and cracks 
with soft, smooth putty; being careful not 
to allow the putty to extend above the floor. 
The floor should be perfectly dry before 
the paint is applied, as moisture will repel 
the oil and prevent the paint from adher- 
ing. Best results are obtained when the 
weather is clear and warm, Paint applied 
in very cold weather is liable to scale off. 

Do -not attempt to mix the paint yourself. 
Buy the ready mixed paint or have a pro- 
fessional painter mix it for you. If the 
floor. has been previously painted, two coats 
are sufficient; if not, apply three. After 
the. floor has been properly prepared, mark 
off a margin of 15 inches across the ends 
and down the sides of the room; then mark 
off the border into five-inch squares. 


Paift one square a rich dark maroon and 
the next a rich terra cotta and the next a 
maroon, and continue thus with the two 
colors. Paint the main body of the room a 
solid color of gray. A gray color will not 
show the dust and footprints as a more 
decided color does, and will contrast beau- 
tifully with the colors in the border. 

Stir the paint thoroughly before using, 
and apply with a flat brush, with long, 
even strokes lengthwise of the boards. If 
the paint is too thick to spread evenly, thin 
it with a little boiled linseed oil or a little 
turpentine. Turpentine will make the 
paint dry quickly, but if it dries too quick- 
ly it will crack and peel off. Allow each 
coat sufficient time to dry and harden be- 
fore applying the next. 

This artistic floor should never be 
scrubbed with soap and hot water, or 
washed in a slovenly manner with dirty or 
insufficient amount of water, but frequent- 
ly wiped with a soft cloth and plenty of 
warm water. When it becomes so badly 
soiled that warm water will not clean it, 
scrub it with soap and hot water, and then 
apply a thin coat of paint. The border will 
outwear two centers. 





Helpfvl Hints—A good thing to use for 
labeling canned fruit is the flaps of un- 
sealed envelopes, letters and circulars. It 
takes no time to save them, they are al- 
ways ready and as easily applied as sticking 
a postage stamp on a letter. A recipe 
that will kill those little pests which 
are everything but fireproof (namely rose- 
bugs) -is to mix two-thirds skimmilk with 
one-third kerosene and spray rose bushes, 
grape vines, etc. Be sure to mix thorough- 
ly, as the oil if used clear will burn the 
leaves. (This comes rather late, but is 4 
recipe worth saving for another year).— 
To set the color or dye in clothes, dip them 
in a pail of cold water to. which 1 table- 
spoon turpentine and 2 tablespoons salt 
have been added. It will not injure the 
fabric or the most delicate colors.—[Alice EB. 
Pinney, 








The latent reserve power in men wait- 
ing to be called into action has never been 
accurately estimated. I have always found 
that a manager of one of our great works 
has béen able to make exc@llent managers 
out” of material which before his magic 
touch was quite mediocre.—[Andrew Car- 
negie. 












THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. 


Congratulations—I for one wish Chatter- 


pex and her Porto Rican hero happiness 
and success to crown their pathway. I 
missed her letters very much and thought 
something must have happened. I wonder 
if that is what beeame of all the owls. Sweet 
Bunch of Daisies, you are not getting that 
idea in your head, the reason you have not 
written for so long, are you? Some time 
ago one of the young folks asked how many 
of the tablers’ initials spelled a word. Mine 
are—[M. E. G. 

Chatterbox, I give you my hearty congrat- 
ulations. I am sure we will forgive you for 
not writing in so long a time, but it must 
never happen again. We will expect a good 
long letter from you in a little while. And, 
Mr Bridegroom, you needn’t be. jealous, 
either, for you have the same privilege, that 
is, if Chatterbox has no objections. Fritzy, 
don’t you mean that you would like to give 
that Porto Rican hero a shock instead of 
our heroine, Chatterbox?—[Only a Primrose, 


Welcome Back!—It has been 10 or 12 
months since I last wrote to the Table, and 
I find that I am a stranger to those who 
now write, but perhaps some of last year’s 
Tablers (Miss Idal, Sweet Bunch of Daisies, 
Fanchette and others too numerous to men- 
tion) will recognize me. When last I wrote 
I was wading through North Dakota snow- 
crifts at Holmes. Now I’m attending a bus- 
iness college at Galesburg, Ill. I like college 
work very well. Would some college student 
of my age (17) care to correspond with me? 
I send my picture herewith. I sign myself 
by the name the Tablers. formerly knew me 
by.—[North Dakota Volunteer. 





Shorthand—Jack the First wants to know 


wkat I think of The Man with the Hoe. I 
don't thirfk anything of it, as I have never 
read any of it, except a few extracts. I 
don’t see where the girls of the Table ever 
find so many bashful boys; they don’t grow 
around these parts. A little more bashful- 
ness would not hurt them. What difference 
aces it make whether a boy parts his hair 
in the middle or on the side? It depends 
cn the boy whether he looks like an idiot 
or not. I think a pompadour looks like so 
many porcupine quills. Last summer my 
cousin and I went with my father for a 
hay ride. The place where we delivered the 
hay is about four miles from here. Every- 
bedy we met smiled at us, and we met lots 
cf people. My father said if he had been 
alone they would not have smiled at him. 
We were well shaken up coming home on 
the empty rigging, and the macadamized 
roads made it worse than it would have 
been. Only a Farmer Boy, do you live in 
New Jersey? I was looking over some back 
numbers and I saw “Only a Farmer Boy, 
New Jersey.” In what part of Jersey do 
you live? Florence, one of my seatmates 
is a “soph” in Vassar. I wonder if you 
would know who she is if I should tell you 
ker name? Her initials are A. C. C. She 
is nearly 20 years old and is a mighty fine 
girl, I can tell you. The system of short- 
hané I am studying is the Sir Isaac Pit- 
man system, My friend Bert is attending 
business college at Paterson and he is 
learning the eclectic system, and we spend 
most of our time discussing the merits of 
our respective systems. I am not a great 
talker, but I don’t have any trouble to talk 
to him (when I can get a word in edge- 
wise, which is rather a difficult matter 
when he has a girl on the brain). If I had 
hold of some of these ‘“‘bashful boys,” we 
would sit and admire one another. Once in 
a while I can make a remark on the 
weather. There are only about half a dozen 
people to whom I can talk, but my tongue 
can run on a pivot when I am with them. 
To return to the shorthand, I have my last 
tooks now,’ The Reporter and Reporting 
Exercises. The book I had before was in the 
corresponding style; now I have the re- 
porting style. Besides the 150 gramma- 
‘ogues I had in the manual, there are 26 
more. There are 188 contractions besides 
what I have already had, and that must 
Lave been 50 or more. Then there is one 
page of intersected words, 10 pages of simi- 
lar words, distinguished by a difference of 
Cutline, eight pages of phraseograms 
(didn’t have many in the manual) besides 
& page of miscellaneous phraseograms, five 
bages of theological phrases, and two pages 
of law phrases, all two columns on a page. 
Altogether there must be nearly a thou- 
£and, and they have to be learned. It is 
Neither a “cinch” nor “dead easy,” as Bert 
informed me bookkeeping was. He doesn’t 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK OF US? 


At the left is Miss Veve; at the right our old friend North Dakota Volunteer; in the“ 
center, from the top downward, are Marion Louise Kent, Miss Ada Ratliff and Lilac. 


have any of these things in his system. The 
eclectic system has five positions, the Pit- 
man three. They have the alphabet in or- 
der, we have only the consonants and not 
all of them, for ‘‘c” and “x’”’ are not among 
them and they are not in order. They go 
this way: P. b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, etc, and 
they are called, pee, bee, tee, dee, chay, jay, 
kay, gay, etc. JWe have four different kinds 
of “h’s,” both upward and downward “1,” 
upward and downward “r,” the sound of 
“th” in “think,” and the sound of ‘“th’”’ in 
“though,” besides circles, loops and hooks 
of all kinds, half-sized letters and double 
lengths, also prefixes and suffixes. The vow- 
els gre written to the consonants until they 
are discarded altogether. I will be 19 years 
oid on Nov 19. I think it is horrid to get 
so old. I don’t suppose the “young folks” 
will allow me at their Table much longer.— 
[Miss Idal. 





A Bright Group—Pa says to tell you 
maybe you would like a smile.—[Ada Rat- 
liff. 

I send you my photo and if you don’t 
think I am good looking I hope you will 
think I look good.—([Lilac. 

Marion Louise Kent for over a year past 
has got up at 4 o’clock in the morning and 
got breakfast for her father, who drives 
two milk teams, and then for a family of 
14 besides. She is 16 years old, weighs 165 
lbs and attends the East Providence (R I) 
high school, where she stands well in her 
class, her scholarship for the last year be- 
ing 94. She is a living witness to the falsity 
of the idea that getting up early in the 
morning is injurious to health. She is the 
daughter of the proprietor of White Rock 
farm, one of the largest and best in the 
state. 





Come Right In—Any of our youthful 
readers are welcomed to the Young Folks’ 
table. The only requisite for admission is a 
letter which the Editor deems of sufficient 
interest to print, among the many that are 
received. The price of admission to a let- 
ter circle of 12 persons for private corre- 
spondence is 10c. 





Our Ambitious Boys—Fausta, I have al- 
ways heard and read that Johnny-jump- 
ups_were run-out pansies. In June Pond 
Lily asked what other name the Seneca 
chief Red Jacket had. We have a full-page 
picture of him in a large history of the 
United States, but nothing about him in 
the print. I have seen no answer. Can 
any one tell us? I have heard Kentucky 
is famous for her pretty girls; I think Miss 
Flossie shows us that it is true. The dis- 
cussion in regard to the hour that a young 
man should bid the fair one good-by 
amuses me. Here he has to take his de- 
parture in daylight or run the risk of 
breaking his neck in the woods or guiches 
in the dark. But as there is a wedding 
about only once in 10 years, you see the 
question doesn’t come up for considera- 
tion very often. Our neighborhood is a 





widely scattered one, and a large propor- 
tion of the ‘‘masculines” are foreigners, 
and “old baches” at that. Farmer Boy 
and Demetrius are ambitious, but T hard- 
ly think they will succeed in making a 
Scientific American or a North American 
Review out of the Young Folks’ Table, as 
I hardly think our brains are mature 
enough te dish up much wisdom or to 
turn us into “solons.” If they take 

“Higher, higher, ever higher, 

Let your watchword be Aspire,” 
for their motto, perhaps they’ll succeed, 
but I think the most pleasure would be 
given to the majority by being a cheery, 
breezy band. Grandpa’s spectacles weren’t 
made for children to wear. We can take 
the means without going to either ex- 
tremes.—[The Golden State. 





Just a Word—Maineac, tell more about 
your journey through Europe.—[Bee. 

Minnesota Boy, you came _ within five 
miles of my house in your trip down the 
Mississippi.—[Mistletoe. 

Young Bur Oak, will not you send your 
address to the Table? If you do we girls 
will give you something to do in answering 
letters. I have two brothers and perhaps 
I will send their pictures the next time.— 
[Gwen. 

A favorable report has been received 
from Circle 4. 





Farming Talk—In answer to the ques-+ 
tion of Artful Dodger about the cost of 
public schools I will say that the sum paid 
out annually is $156,000,000. Artful Dodger, 
do you really mean what you said about 
Miss Chicago’s brother’ I don’t see how 
you can, for so many think he is the hand- 
somest around the Table. Young Bur Oak, 
you’re all right, and you’ll agree with me, 
won’t you, that Artful Dodger is wrong? 
Only a Farmer’s Boy thinks the Tablers 
ought to discuss agriculture and the like, 
but I do not, for there is plenty of room in 
the other columns for farming talk. More 


Tablers send your pictures, they are so in- 


teresting.—[Hope. 








CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 

Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long 
considerea incurable ; and yet there.is one remedy that 
will positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. For 
many years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, 
a widely noted autKority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from 
Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
NOYES, 920 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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EVE'S DAUGATERS. 


Summer or Winter. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





In the summer, when the gladness of the 
earth is everywhere, 

And the odors of the landscape linger in the 
balmy air, 

Then I think there’s nothing better than 
the pleasant summer time, 

With the branches beating measure to the 
songsters’ merry rhyme, 


But, somehow, when winter calls me, in a 
breezy, friendly way, 

And I hear the sleighpells ringing and see 
all the world at play, 

I’ve a feeling that it may be summer's not 
the very best, 

And that winter is the season that eclipses 
all the rest. 


Home Dyeing. 
A. R. M. 








These dyes are much cheaper than the 
package dyes, and are’ excellent for carpet 
rags. Use only earthenware, tin, brass or 
copper. Use nothing but soft water. All 
goods should be clean and put into the dye 
wet. Dry in the shade. These directions are 
all for cotton. 

Scarlet: For.1 lb of goods, take cream of 
tartar % oz, cochineal % oz, muriate of tin 
2% oz. Boil the dye, put in the goods and 
stir for 10 or 15 minutes, after which boil 
1% hours, Wash in clear water. 

Blue: For 2 Ibs of goods, take 1 oz of 
Prussian blue and % oz of oxalic acid. Pul- 
verize together and dissolve in hot water 
sufficient to cover the goods, which are to 
be worked in the dye until the desired 
shade, then wrung and thoroughly rinsed 
in alum water. 

Yellow:. For 6 Ibs of goods, use 4 6z of 
bi-chromate of potash, 3 oz of sugar of lead. 
Dissolve, separate, in enough water to cover 
the goods. - Have them both hot, and dip 
first in one, then the other, until the de- 
sired shade. Rinse well in clear water. 

Orange: Dip yellow rags in strong lime 
water; or color the yellow rags red. 

Green: Color yellow rags blue. 

Copperas: For 5 or 6 Ibs, dissolve % lb of 
copperas in sufficient water to cover the 
goods. Drain and rinse in lye water. Do 
rot get discouraged over the color, as the 
effect cannot be seen at once. 

Brown: For 6 or 7 lbs of goods, % Ib of 
catechu in 4 gals of water, and boil until it 
is dissolved, then add 1 oz of sulphate of 
copper. Stir well. Put in the goods and 
boil a while. Wring out and then. work for 
half an hour in a hot solution of 3 oz of 
bi-chromate of potash. Work from this in 
a hot soapsuds. This is an absolutely fast 
color, for I have colored children’s faded 
calico and gingham aprons and washed 
— repeatedly, without any apparent ef- 
ect. 

Dove and slate colors are made by boiling 
in an iron vessel a teacupful of black tea 
with a teaspoonful of copperas and suffi- 
cient water. Dilute this until. the desired 
Skade is reached. There is no satisfactory 
way of coloring cotton black. 


The Newspaper Woman, 





A prominent newspaper woman, Ida 
Husted Harper, gives this advice to would- 
be women journalists. Essentials for a 
newspaper woman are as follows: In the 
first place she must be blessed with good 
common sense. She must have powers of 
observation and command of good news- 
paper English—not dictionary English, if 
you please. She must have sound health 
a good temper, finesse, and above all things 
must learn to forget that she is a woman 
when she has to work among men at men’s 
work. I do not mean that she must be 
unwomanly. Nothing would do more harm 
than that. But if a man wants to smoke 
in her presence when she is at work or 
keep his hat on, or take his coat off, or put 
his foot on the desk, or do any of the things 
which she would order him out of her par- 
lor for doing, she must remember that it 
all goes with the place she is in. 

The woman who gesires to be a news- 
Paper reporter should ask herself if she 
is able to toil from eight tu 15 hours a day, 
seven days in the week; for this may be 
required of her. Is she willing to take 
whatever assignment may be given? To go 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


wherever sent, to accomplish what she is 
delegated to do, at whatever risk or rebuff 
or inconvenience; to brave all kinds of 
weather; to give up the frivolities of dress 
that women love, and confine herself to a 
plain, serviceable suit; to put her relations 
to others on a business basis. These re- 
quirements may be extreme, but no woman 
who is unwilling or unable to meet them 
should hope for a large measure of success 
in the newspaper field. 


Milk Emptyings Bread. 
3. % & 








I send the following recipe which I got 
from a lady whcse bread justifies me in 
saying that she knows how to make most 
excellent bread in this way. She said: 

“I take a quart bowl that is perfectly 
sweet and clean and fill it about two-thirds 
full of warm water, but not hot enough to 
scald the flour. Into this I put % teaspoon 
salt, a lump of soda about the size of a 
bean and 2 tablespoons corn meat. Into 
this I stir flour until it is somewhat thicker 
than egriddlecake batter. I then set the 
bowl in a dish of warm water and put in 
a place of even temperature out of a draft, 
to rise. This should be done early in the 
morning, as it takes about four hours for 
the emptyings to rise. Should any water 
come on the surface, pour it off. When 
ready to sponge the bread, I take a dish- 
pan and put my flour into it, hollowing out 
the center and piling the flour around the 
sides. Into this I pour equal parts of new, 
sweet milk and boiling water, enough to 
make four or five loaves. This will thor- 
oughly warm the flour. Then I pour in the 
contents of the bowl and add a scant % 
teaspoon soda and 1 tablespoon salt and 
beat the mixture thoroughly, and then set 
in a warm place where no air can strike 
it, to rise. If properly doneg this will take 
about half an hour. When it is full of little 
air bubbles, it is réady, and I proceed to 
mix out into loaves. Care should be taken 
not to mix too much. It does not require 
the amount of mixing that other bread 
does. Before putting into the oven, grease 
the top of the loaves with lard or drippings. 
This will prevent the formation of a thick, 
hard crust. This bread does not require as 
much baking as yeast bread.”’ 


Pin Money from Salted Nuts. 
E. M. B. 








“Cousin Alice wants you to send her six 
more boxes of your salted nuts, for which 
she will pay you $1.50,” said Mrs Gray to 
her daughter, one day in the fall of 1897. 
“My pride is sufficiently humbled by now to 
accept the remuneration gladly,’”” said 
Edna, who was feeling the need of pin- 
money. “And, oh, mother,’”’ breaking off 
suddenly, ‘‘do you think that if I put some 
up, that there would be any sale for them 
in the city?” ‘Well, dear, we have such a 
lot of pecans and walnuts, that there would 
be no harm in trying.” 

Having formed her plans, Edna sallied 
forth to the tiny local confectioner’s in 
search of some one-pound pasteboard boxes 
and waxed paper, obtaining them for a 
small sum. Returning home, she made a 
trip to the garret to fill her two pans with 
walnuts ane pecans. These were cracked 
carefully, halved, and dipped in fine table 
salt; then the boxes were lined with the 
waxed paper, and the nuts put in, with all 
the salt that would adhere, and a little 
extra, with waxed paper between the lay- 
ers, and lastly the boxes were tied up with 
narrow, pale.yellow ribbon. 

Next morning, bright and early, Edna 
was on her way to a large city some 10 
miles distant, and an interview with the 
firm of Waite Bros resulted in their con- 
senting, somewhat dubiously, to take a 
dozen of the boxes of nuts on commission. 
Contrary to their expectations, they sold 
well, and the following week Edna received 
an order for two dozen boxes, at 25 cents 
vach. Additional orders both from Waite 
Bros and other merchants to whom Edna 
had applied, followed, and before these were 
filled, their own supply of nuts was ex- 
hausted and Edna was obliged to purchase 
from the neighbors. The boxes she now 
bought at wholesale, and in addition to the 
salted nuts she experimented with grilled 
nuts, which wére prepared in the following 
way: Blanch and dry the nuts. Make a 
syrup of sugar and one-fourth water, and 
“fry” the nuts in it. Directly they begin 
to change color, remove from the fire and 
stir until the syrup returns te sugar and 





clings irregularly to-the nuts. Her work 
finished, she found that her accounts stoog 
thus,—432 boxes nuts at 25 cents, $108; ex. 
on including commission, $35.75; profit 
72.25. 





Potato Yeast—Take a quart of potatoes, 
pare and boil in quite a lot of water. When 
done, mash fine, put in 2-3 cup of sugar ang 
% cup salt. Take a yeast cake and dissojve 
in as little water as possible. When eo! 
put the yeast into the prepared potato, let 


stand until ready to use, then take out g 
cupful and set away for the next baking, 
Save the water that the potatoes were 
boiled in to be used to mix up the bread 
using as much more warm water as need. 
ed; sift flour in bread pan, making a deep 
hole in center, pour in the yeast, which has 


been added to the water with a little salt 
and sugar, make a light sponge but do not 


stir in all the flour, let it rise (which wil] 
be in about an hour), then mold into a large 
loaf and let rise again. When light, moid 
into loaves and let rise again. This makes 
delicious bread and I prefer it to mak, 
ing from yeast cake, as the yeast is so eas. 
ily kept. When ready for next baking, boj! 
potatoes as before and raise with the yeast 
saved from last baking, taking out a cup, 
ful each time for next baking. I make 


enough for three large loaves and a tin oj 
biscuit each time.—[Martha H. Lovejoy. 





Chicken—A welcome departure from pot, 


pie and dumplings for the chicken stew are 
short biscuits—baking powder or buttermilk 
Bake them thin, in quick oven just as the 
chicken is nearly stewed, and drop, hot and 


crisp, into the pot; cover a minute before 
serving. These do not fall if kept waiting 
for the tardy ones, as some cooks’ dump- 
lings do. Before cutting up the biddy, rub 
her dampened cuticle with cooking soda, 
plunge into hot water and let stand half 
an hour before rinsing and cooking.—[The 
Maine, 


Custard Pie—Take % cup sugar, % cup 
flour, 3 eggs, 1 qt good milk, pinch salt, 
flavoring to suit. This is enough for two 
pies. Bake with one crust.—[Emma Clear- 
waters, 








(LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 94,308] 


‘Tam so grateful to you for what 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has done for me that I feel as 
though I must 


tell about it. A 
Women year ago I was 


Would Sure- | taken very sick. 
ly Try Mrs. Doctorscould do 

kham?’. me no good only 
Pinkha Ss to deaden the 
Medicine if pain -which I 
They Only 





had almost con- 
Knew, Says | 2ntly. 7 got 

your 
Mrs. King Compound and 
took one bottle 
and received benefit from it at once. 
I have taken it ever since and now 
have no backache, no pain in my 
side and my stomach and bowels are 
perfectly well. I can honestly say that 
there is nothing likeit. If I could only 
tell every woman how much good your 
medicine has done me, they would 
surely try it."—Munrrua M. Kine, Norta 
ATTLEBORO, Mass. 








The way women trifle with health 
shows a degree of indifference that is 
pastunderstanding. Happinessand use- 
fulness depend on physical health; so 
does a good disposition. Disease makes 
women nervous, irritable and snap- 
pish. The very effort of ailing women 
to be good-natured makes them ner- 
vous. Write to Mrs. Pinkham, she will 
help you to health and happiness. 

It costs nothing toget Mrs. Pinkham's 
advice. Her address is Lynn, Mass. 


Magic Lan and Stereop- 
PROFIT ticon Exttbitieee pay alk Small 
capital needed. 256 page catalog, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Rose Design for Book Cover. 
¥F. ADELE MASTERSON. 




















The New York 
state flower, to be} 
embroidered'on linen. 
Place the book’s ti- 
tle where “The Ale-[> 
hambra” stands. 


























Sunflower Photo Frames—For these will 


be needed a sheet of smooth-finish yellow 
paper, one of drawing paper and two yards 





of half-inch green ribbon. From the yellow 
paper cut circles six inches in diameter, fold 
into 16 divisions, cut a round from the 
center just large enough to admit the 
Photo, draw the shape of a sunflower petal 
on the top division and cut through - all. 
Open and paste smoothly on the drawing 
Paper, and cut out all together. Place the 
Photo at the back of center, and secure by 
summing down the edges of a larger square 
of paper behind it. Slightly curl the petals 
on under side. Suspend with green ribbon. 
[Annie Belle. 


A Present for Baby—For the baby, try 
making a new clothespin dolly. Cover a 
Clothespin in the orthodox way and dress 
in any way you choose, but around the bot- 
tom of the dress sew firmly some of the 
tiny bells to be had at fancy goods stores, 
and when baby shakes dolly he will be de- 
lighted at the tinkle he makes. This toy 
Will amuse a baby for hours, and it: is not 
& thing that can harm him in any way.— 
[Geneva March. 





Life is a school, time is the infant de- 
partment, man is the A B C class.—[H.A.K, 
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RKIN SOAPS 


THe LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 
half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 

the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 Bars * Sweet Home” ; 

Gold Medal Winner. For rin ad 


and household purposes 
it has no superior. Large bars. 


0 Bars Wh Gem cc cc 
' A by re: flannels. 70 
1.20 


12 Pkegs. Boraxine Soap Powder . 
Full pounds. An unequalled 
laundry luxury. 

5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap .25 

4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap 60 


erfume exquisite. A match- 
less beautifier. 


1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap .30 
1-4 Doz.Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 


1-4 Doz. Borated T. ae Ta 
Fewest 1 eg ONE 


1-4 Doz. SulphurSoap . .... .25 


1 Bottle, 1 oz., Modjeska Perfume . .35 
Delicate,refined,popular,lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 ozs., Modjeska Cold Cream .25 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . .25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the gums,sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap_._.10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . , 

All for S10. . . $20 


You get the premium you select, gratis. 
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The Larkin Plan 
GIVES You the B 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet So2ns for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THE FIRST AWAED OF THE OMAHA EXPOSITION WAS GIVEN THE LARKIN SOAPS, 


6c ” Solid Oak thraughout. Hand- 
HE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESE, sols ae ee ey band. 
some carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 2% feet 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod. 
It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold toy on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your 
neighbors’ testimonials. 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, 
notify us goods are subject toourorder. We make no charge for what you have 
you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 


I. 
A nde day after order ts received. Money tyfunded promptly if the Bow or Premium does not 
proveall expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until you are sat 


w@z-Many boys and Is easily earn a “Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, 
dividing the ge one st a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the iisted 
retail prices. This provides the Em needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 
premium as “a middleman’s profit.” this plan confirms all our 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875. 
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The wide success of 











A representative of this paper having visited the og 5 4 of The Larkin Co., the editor cheerfully gives his en- 
dorsement to the above advertisement. This offer is one of big value for little money and every reader should take 


advantage of it. 
Christian Work, New York, says:—The Larkin Co. never disappoint. They create wonder with the great value they 
give for so little money. A customer ounce is a customer always with them. 


You Can EARN Them 


By Selling Baker’s Teas, Etc. Express prepaid. Write for com- 











7% to 150 Ibs, for Bicycle int? to 30 Ibs., plete Catalogue. ) 
Camera; 38 Ibs., Morris Chair; 0 7 yo W. G. BAKER (Dept. R 
+3 ‘ 3 — . 
. Q é r Gents’, Gold 
Ibs... W ee Ladies . ve ‘ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








or Silver; Etc., Etc. 
























ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advetiser 
and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Our National Letter Club—I am _ well 
pleased with the selection of officers for the 
American Agriculturist letter club, Mr Edi- 
tor. Let all abide by your selection and dis- 
pense with more balloting. Delighted to 
learn that Will Templer is going to favor 
us with another serial. If it comes up to 
Captain Jack, it will be grand.—[Uncle Will. 

I am highly in favor of a universal badge 
for all the letter circle members, and one 
that cannot be mistaken for any other. 
There are many other organizations belong- 
ing to other papers and magazines, but let 
us be distinct from all these, and wear our 
colors with honor. I have two designs to 
suggest. One is a circle of envelopes around 
the photograph of Orange Judd, the founder 
of this company, whose face we are all fa- 
miliar with or at least ought to be. These 
badges can be made of porcelain. The other 
badge is simply an envelope with our club 
inscription on it. I say, let us agree upon 
a badge at once. I think it would be so 
nice when out traveling to see one of our 
badges on any person; we should almost 
feel acquainted with him or her.—[A. F. D. 





More Good—Here is a question that is 
interesting me since my last birthday—at 
what age does a woman become an “old 
maid,” or don’t we have old maids any 
more? I thinks they made entirely too 
much “fuss” over Dewey. (Now wouldn't 
some of you like to box my ears?) Jt’s all 
very well to welcome him home with all 
honors, but if they had taken a part of 
the money they spent in celebration and 
tried to relieve a little of the suffering ex- 
isting in the slums of our great cities, it 
would have accomplished much more good 
than it did—to my idea.—-[Puggy Toodle. 
AA 





Never Forgotten—Silas Q. Croker, should 
we not live for to-day instead of “for to- 
morrow?” We are sure of no time but the 
present. If we live well to-day, and to- 
morrow comes, we shall not fear to meet 
it. Does the truly great ever reach the 
highest “peak” of his desires? It has been 
said that “it was never God’s intention that 
anything should ever be final, should ever 
bring abiding satisfaction here. Life is a 
continual development, a reaching out af- 
ter something grander and nobler than we 
have yet realized. It is not a being, but an 
eternal becoming.”” Eda, would it not be 
better not to “‘quarrel sometimes?’’ To the 
proud, sensitive, loving heart, harsh or un- 
kin] words wound deeply, and, though they 
are forgiven and the _ reconciliation is 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


“heavenly sweet,”’ yet they are never for- 
gotten and the scar remains upon the mind, 
defacing its brightest and purest happi- 
ness. Let the difference be passed over with 
forbearance, not harshness. Indeed, for- 
bearance is one of the greatest virtues that 
humanity can possess, yet it takes a mind 
of strength and purity to justly discern 
the line of limit between kindly forbear- 
ance and just rebuke.—[A Subscriber. 





Banner 72—Letter Circle 72 was formed 


April 21, 1899. The letters have made three 
trips around and are on their fourth. The 
circle is composed of seven farmers’ sons 
and daughters, one merchant’s daughter, 
two are teachers and one blacksmith. The 
members are scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Nearly all have sent around 
their photos. We have decided to call it 
the Banner circle No 72, and for a motto, 
Onward and Upward. To elect a new sec- 
retary, each is to vote for the one _ she 
wishes to hold the office and seal up, not to 
be onened till it reaches No 1, when the 
vote will be announced to the rest. This 
Way was chosen, as then one did not know 
what the one before had voted.—[No 1 of 
Circle 72. 


Education Through Periodicals—There 


is much discussion among the learned and 
those who give the matter thought as to 
whether “ephemeral literature,” as it is 
termed, does really some harm or good. The 
vercict depends much upon whether edu- 
cation is to be regarded as a means or as 
an end. From my point of view, education, 
to the masses, is a means and not an end. 
Those who acquire education for educa- 
tion’s sake are so comparatively few as to 
be hardly worth mentioning. The tendency 
is to absorb rather than to acquire educa- 
tion, and nowadays many a man, woman 
and child is educated without knowing it, 
as it were. One may have neither time, 
money nor inclination to take up a solid 
book for thorough study, and at the same 
time find it literally impossible to _ read, 
even cursorily, a modern periodical, with- 
out getting information™on almost every 
subject that engages the immediate at- 
tention of mankind at large. Let us then 
have newspapers—dailies, weeklies, month- 
lies—periodicals and magazines of every 
description, for by them most surely is a 
practical literary education brought with- 
in the grasp of all. It is certainly a hope- 
ful sign of the times that the old-estab- 
lished “Readers” have been set aside in 
the Boston schools, and current publica- 
tions allowed to take their place. Such a 
change indicates healthy revolution. Chil- 
dren have been taught reading too com- 





monly without being made to comprehend 
its every-day usefulness. Within the last 29 
years many a boy or girl of 12, who has 


been able to plod quite respectably through 
the dreary platitudes of a reader, could not 
read either intelligibly or intelligently g 
paragraph of news in a daily paper. [It is 
believed by some that our intellectual sy- 
per-activity is largely the effect of the 


ephemeral literature which floods our land. 
May it not rather be considered the cause? 
We are impatient, restless, eager; prone to 
cultivate brain at the expense of brawn. 
The press is at once our stimulant and our 
satiety. In its wise conservation rests the 


foremost educational hope of the age. A 
civilization may follow this which will de- 
mand a return to slower methods of 
thought and expression, but to-day we 


hasten toward the other extreme. And 
while those who would still fill up a lifetime 
with study, for study’s sake, may do so 
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She Best 
Paid Agents 


are the energetic ones who 
secure subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


We allow liberal commis- 
sions for all subscriptions, 
special rebates for large 
clubs, and at the end of the 
season (April 15, 1900) we 
shall distribute $18,000 
among the 764 best agents. 

As the JOURNAL alone has 
over 800,000 subscribers, and as 
we allow a commission on re- 
newals, it is obvious that a part 
of an agent’s work is very easy, 
while, in view of our extensive 
advertising, none of it is “‘up- 
hill’? work. 


Write for full particulars. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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makers of high-grade instruments. 


FREE 


Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1900 is one of the most 
comprehensive musical books in the trade. It is hand- 
J sSomely printed in colors. The frontispiece is a mas- 
terly reproduction in fac-simile of an interesting oil painting, designed 
and executed for us 2 eminent artist, representing Saint Cecilia 

thoir. This beautiful catalogue is sent, charges 
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. THE CELEBRATED CORNISH AMERICAN.PIANOS AND ORGANS 
: - q 
| u 
P 
¥ 
t 
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v 
We will ship a CORNISH PIANO or CORNISH ORCAN anywhere y 
upon the distinct understanding that if it is not satisfactory to pur- le 
chaser after 12 months’ use we will take it back. : 
Could anything be more fair, anything more liberal, any- ‘ 
thing more conclusive of our faith in these instruments f it 
The Unique Cornish Pian of Selling Pianos and Organs a 
" h d h i ivili 

Coldies ape Teskpase the. Bones me oy of whichne, ine =_= aromas 
maker and dealer in existence. re 
tt heh i 
Over a Quarter of a of piano telling, It would’ fave been tin w 

55 @ to bul u is DU > 
Million Satisfied Customers the plan was backed up by the ‘strongest 3 
Sah of det Gn evidence of our responsibility. wicieeiaed 7 era 

ranty is a business! We Warrant Our Pianos and Organs for 25Yrs. | \ 

lion dollars and a business experience extending over fifty years as 









ey together with a novel reference book, entitled “The Heart of 
the People,” together with our latest special offer, etc. The catalogue 
up describes in detail ali our pianos and organs. It tells about 


The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 


A prompt response to this advertise. | For Pianos imitate accu- 
ment will secure a DISCOUNT of $10] [newn’ steinced Imetrcd 


PIANOS FR mM 1s on the list prices as quoted in our 1900] ment, such as Harp, Ban- 
neSey 
















Catal on any CORNISH ORGAN | Jo, Guitar, Zither, Man- 


COMPLETE ™ALULATEST 
MUSICAL ATTACHMENTS 











or on the list 
CORNISH PIAN 








Send for lars of the CORNISH 
©0-OPERATIVE PLAN, showing how 
i can make money working for us, ors 

RNISH PIAN®@ or ORG FREE. 


Actions make the CORNIS 
power of a full orchestra being most 


CORNISH & CO., (‘So‘ve:rs") WASHINGTON, N. J. 


Your benk, sar task any tank, MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE AMERICAN PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


' if you buy aj delin, ete., while the famous 
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CASH or % 
EASY payments (ad FT 















| ad Combination Multitone 


Organs unequalled in to Le = 
nm ton 
successfully reproduced, 


















without interruption, the wider and swifter 
avenues to learning are open freely to all.— 
{David Summers. 


Golden Mean—Eda, I believe in trying to 
pe as successful in this world as I can, but 
do not believe in making a god of wealth, 
etc. I think it is best to choose the ‘golden 
mean” between extremes in either direc- 
tion in everything. I have found by expe- 
rience and observation that those who suc- 
ceed are qualified for success, and _ that 
means a good deal of work in whatever line 
they are engaged in. I am doing that my- 
self.—[J. H. Forrester. 

Correct?—As there is so much said about 
ungrammatical Tablers, I think there must 
be some who can tell me if this is gram- 
matical, in giving invitation to a surprise 
party, to say: “The surprise is on John.” Is 
that correct? Perhaps Auntie Bowen can 
tell._[A New Sister. 





Not Business, Eda, that is what I said. 
They had worn themselves out working to 
a disadvantage years ago, ie, the men had. 
I know of more than one girl that would 
have graced the finest home, that has been 
dragged into this state because she mar- 
ried wrong. I tried to stop a girl a few 
years ago, but she only laughed at me. ‘I 
saw her a year ago, a pale, hollow-eyed 
woman, not the gay butterfly I once knew. 
In a few days I shall have finished tilling 
the soil for this year and I find I have 
come out quite a bit ahead, but now sup- 
pose when work began this spring I had 
said, “Silas, you read books and listen to 
the birds sing this summer and let the farm 
run itself.” Where do you think I would 
have been to-day, as far as making both 
ends meet are concerned? Eda, if there is 
any happiness in this world for me, it is 
when I have come out victorious. I once 
worked for a shrewd business man. He tried 
hard to make a business man of me. Some- 
times I would get a little slack and then 
I would be called to the back end of the 
store and he would say, ‘Silas, this is not 
business.” I look at your article in the 
same light—it is not business.—{Silas Q. 
Croker. 


Asked and Answered—E. H. P. would 


like us to publish the poem, Mother’s 
Fool; can someone send a copy? Mrs 
Emma Macomber, Crawford, Neb, is anx- 
ious to obtain the poem, Christmas Eve 
at the Quarters.——Mrs Osborne, the arti- 
cle on citron in the Nov 26 issue is, we 
think, what you wish.— Mrs L. P. asks: 
“Will some kind reader from the country 
tell me the different herbs and the amount 
= each that will make a healthful root 
eer ?”’ 








Woven Rugs—Not many weeks ago a 
question was asked regarding the working 
up of old ingrain carpet into rugs. The re- 
ply was not very satisfactory to one who 
wished to economize. It would be far bet- 
ter to burn the old carpets and purchase 
the needed rugs. I have had several yards 
woven, some at 12 cents per yard, but last 
year I paid two shillings a yard. They al- 
ways furnish warp. It. makes very pretty 
and durable rugs and crtimb cloths. Do not 
ravel it; merely cut in strips with the warp, 
sew and wind loosely in balls, and order 
it woven loosely so that it may retain a soft 
appearance.—[Mrs L. E. W. 

In reply to C. B. L., Maryland, the only 
requirement for joining our Table is to 
write a letter for it. 


Grandmother’s Loaf Cake—Of sweet 


milk 1% cups, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup yeast or 
% cake compressed yeast. Stir together 
at night, add sufficient flour to make a stiff 
batter. In the morning add 1 cup short- 
ening, 1 cup sugar, legge, % nutmeg grat- 
ed, 1 teaspoon mace, 1 Ib stoned raisins, % 
Ib citron cut in thin slices, 1 tablespoon 
water, and the juice of half a lemon: If 
necessary, add more flour to make quite 
stiff. Put in pans to rise, and when light 
_— in a moderate oven.—{Mary Foster 
nider, 








Pumpkin Pancakes—To each cup of 
cooked pumpkin allow 1. beaten egg, 1. cup 
milk, and prepared flour to make a batter 
as for ordinary pancakes. Season with salt 
and pepper, and fry like other griddle cakes, 
If prepared flour is not at hand, use 1 tea- 
oe powder to each cup of flour.— 


MOTHERS AND 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 


December has some good long evenings, so 
we will give you some puzzles for this month 
that will require a little more study. We are 
glad to see that the interest in this depart- 
ment is increasing, and we are glad to wel- 
come a number of newcomers. The Puzzle 
Editor will have to say, however, to new con- 
testants, that she cannot answer questions by 
letter unless postage stamps are inclosed for 
reply. We shall give the usual first prize of 
$2 in cash, with 14 other prizes. ‘the contest 
will be governed by the following 

RULES, 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer 
in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Decem- 
ber. This will save you going to the post- 
office so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
seeves all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be au- 
thority in this month’s puzzles. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

1. An Imperfect Diamond—1l, A consonant; 2, 
a tree; 3, to go; 4, building material; 5, to re- 
pair; 6, a trap; 7, a consonant. 

2. Numerical Enigma—Being on 4, 2, 3 with 
the family, I took off my 1, 2, 4 and stayed to 
g, e 2, after which we danced all over the 
» 2, 3, 4, 3, 6. 

3. Anagram (one word)— 

MY CAT SINGS. 

4. Square Word—Make a square of the word 
PLAN. 

5. Hidden Dignitaries—1, John cannot get 
much at that bar on tick; 2, Why, read 
Eytinge’s life; 3, What, then, shall I do, 
George; 4, He says I lack ingeniousness; 5, 
“How is she?’’ I kept asking. 

ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER CONTEST. 
1—Obligingly. 

2—Judicatory. 
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8—Quadrilateralness. 
9—Man-Chester (Manchester). 
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11—Connecticut. 
12—Edulcorant. 
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5694 
3—Hydrometeorological. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

S. B. Doolittle, Ct; Mrs Alice Wells, Mich; 
H. C. Scott, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Auice 
F. Horton, N Y; Emma Phillips Parsons, 
Mass; Grace E. Beam, Ia; M. E. Wood- 
ford, Ct; Lillian Cropsey, N Y; Mrs Abbie E. 
Stickney, Mass; Clifford Goodier, N Y¥; Mrs 
J. B. Wesley, RI; C. W. Jenks, Mass; Peter 
McLean, N 8; Mrs J. T. Hammar, N H 





LONG DOCTORING MEANS WRONG 
DOCTORING. 
If you are afflicted with chronic and lin- 
gering disease it is safe to conclude that 
you are doctoring on wrong lines. If prop- 


er medicine could not overcome your dis- - 


ease, the disease would long ago have over- 
come you. The trouble is that you have 
been treated for something wholly foreign 
to your complaint, and the medicine either 
has had no effect or has made you worse. 
The wise thing to do is to eonsult Dr 
Greene, 35 West 14th street, New York 
eity, the discoverer of that greatest of all 
remedies, Dr Greene’s Nervura, Call on him 
if you can, but if that is inconvenient, write 
him fully about your case. You can tell 
him in a letter many things that you might 
forget in a personal interview. It will cost 
you nothing, as Dr Greene makes no charge 
for coneultation and advice. 


DAUGHTERS 























Nothing else adds so much 
to the charm of the drawin 
room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Nothing will contribute more to the 


artistic success of th P. 
tea ordinner. The best ) —-—- ve 
candles for the si 


tage or mansion. Made in all colors 


and the most delicate tints by 
STANDARD OIL CO, 


Sure Cure at home; at a 
smal} cost. No operation, 
pain, danger or detention 
row Work. oO return «! Rupture or further use for 


Trusses, A complete, radical cure to all (old or young), 
easy to use, thousands cured, book free (sealed). 
DR. W. 8. RICE, Box 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY Ziet'szsazesn2t 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subseribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column _A 
is given the regular retail - price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 







































W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semil- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2.00,.Am. Bee Journal, Chieago...,..........W{N bm 
1.50..Am, Poultry Journal, Chicago.. +++. Mf 1.40 
2.00,.Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago .-M 1.85 
1.50,.Am. Swineherd, Chieago coose ..M 1.35 
1.65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska...... -W 1.50 
2.0). .Blade, Toledo, Oli0.....-..-ccr+ceseseesesescee W 1.65 
3 00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Dl................ W 2.10 
2.00. Capital, Topeka, Kansas......... RY PAN Ee S-W 1.60 
5.00..Century Magazine, New York...............-00. M 4.60 
2.50..Christian Herald, New York.............se00+s W 2.10 
2.00..Commercial, Bangor, Me ............see0e22+ W 19 
1.50..Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio......... W 1.40 
2.00..Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Sea Ngee W 1.70 
2.00..Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N - M 1.90 
1.50..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.. -W 1.35 
2.00..Dairy World, Chicago, Ill....... ..M 1.60 
1.75.. Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio...... . W 1.60 
2.00..Farm Poultry. Boston, Mass.........%......8-M 170 
2.00..Free Press, Detroit, Mich.............+..-8=W 1.85 
2.00..Globe Democrat, FO ate cocccvee WO 1.05 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, — eld, Mass......... M 1.90 
1.50,.Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. ¥........ 4 1.35 
5.00..Harper’s Bazar, New York........-..seeeese0. W 430 
4.00.,.Harper’s Magazine, New York......... oss. + M 3.70 
5.00.. Harper’s Weekly, New York...............-0. W 4.90 
2.00.. Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis W 1.75 
2.00.. Household, Boston, Mass ..-M 1.85 
2.00. . Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill ++». W 1.30 
1.50., Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio......, »-+- ML 1.30 
1.60..lowa State Register, Des Moines, lowa........ W 1.45 
2.00.. Journal, Bostou, Mass.... ....ceccsssccccccesses W 1.90 
1.40..Ladies’ World, New Vork...........+.ssece. MM 1.35 
2.00.. Leader, Cleveland, O10, .........cevscceessesess W 1.85 
1.50.. Leader, Des Moines, lowa........... cegavsendawe W 140 
2.00.. Lesiie’s Monthly, New , ere ee 
5.00.. Leslie’s Weekly, New York....... - WwW 4.10 
2.00.. MeClure’s Magazine, New York.. -- M 1.90 
2.00.. Munsey’s Magazine, New York....... .M 1.95 
2.00.. News and Conrier, Charleston, 8. C. Ww 1.60 
2.00..Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio... sae W 1.85 
2.00.. Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn.............+. ++». W 1.60 
2.00..Piain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio................. W 1.75 
1.50..Poultry Keeper, Parkesburg, Pa............. >-M 1.35 
2.0)..Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. V.... ....++.+.-.M 185 
2.00..Republic, 8t. Louis... ........ sere wees cece W 185 
3.50.. Review of Reviews, New York.............++++ M 3.10 
4.00..S8cribner’s Magazine, New York.......... +++ M 3.60 
4.00. .Scientific Ame: ican, New York W 3.60 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis.. W 1.60 
1.25..Star, Kansas City, -W 1.15 
2.00.. Tribune, New York .. W 1.35 
2.00.. Union, Manchester, N. H RP fT 
2.00. -Workl, Tri-Weekly, New York....... sd esesee 1.75 
2.75..Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass........ coe. W 2.50. 
No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 
Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 


wanted, to find the net rate on any such added r, sub- 
tract $l from joint price given coluun B. 1 these 

rices are subject to made by other publishers. It 
fs necessary that at least one subscription to our maga- 


v 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 


direct tothe publishers. 

After first Opy of any paper subscribed for has been 
ressived, send complaints, ete., direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices. include the new and _ thoronghly re- 
vised edition of the AMEBT AN AGRICU LIURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1900, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid de- 
lay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPARY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 


348, ADAMS, N.Y. - 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Pretty Sofa Pillows. 


MAUD STEINWAY. 





Nearly every girl has had a present in the 
shape of a silk handkerchief of too gaudy 
coloring to be of use to her in its intend- 
ed capacity, given to her by some friend. 
It is a question of no little importance to 
her just what use to make of this. She 
would not for worlds offend the friend by 





CHAMBRAY AND INDIA LINEN, 


not using it at all, and she lacks the moral 
courage to display such pronounced col- 
ors. A friend of mine found herself in just 
this position the last holidays. It happened 
that her two handkerchiefs harmonized in 
color. She sewed three sides together, then 
made a tick about eight inches square of 
some strong cloth and filled it with wool. 





KNOTTED HANDKERCHIEF, 


Cotton, feathers or even excelsior~- would 
have done. This she slipped into the silk 
bag formed of the two handkerchiefs, and 
sewed up the remaining side. The pillow 
she then laid upon the table, spreading it 
out carefully so that the tick lay just in 
the middle. Then she knotted the corners 
of the handkerchiefs so that the case fitted 





GINGHAM AND INDIA LINEN, 


the tick, and fastened it in place by bows 
cf ribbon. This summer she saved rose 
leaves and dried them by putting a paper 
on the floor of an unused room and picking 
the roses and drying the leaves upon it. 
When she had enough on hand she opened 
the tick and put the dried leaves in place of 








the wool. She now has a very handsome 
rose pillow. 

A very pretty sofa pillow is made of ging- 
ham with India linen ruffles. The gingham 
is the large check. The tick is about 16 
inches square. The slip is made of the 
gingham, and the ruffle about three inches 
wide of the linen. A hem about half aninch 
wide, with drawn work in the ruffle, makes 
a very pretty and neat cushion. 

Another very pretty and delicate cushion 
I saw on a couch in the bedroom of a friend. 
The color scheme in her room was white 
and pink. The tick of the cushion was cov- 
ered with pink chambray, and over this was 
drawn a white slip like the one above, ex- 
cept that it was wholly made up with the 
India linen. The pink showed plainly 
through the linen, giving it a very delicate 
and pretty effect. 


Our Patterns. 








Our page of dress patterns, crowded out 
the past two weeks by Thanksgiving and 
other matters, is restored with this issue. 
‘The success of this department in its prac- 
tical service to women is proved by the 
sales of patterns, which have been very 
large this fall, surpassing those of previ- 
ous years. It serves to keep our,yhome dress- 
makers informed as to the latest styles, 
while adapting the designs to home meth- 
ods and furnishing plenty of the standard, 
all-the-year-round things which change lit- 
tle with the years. This week we offer a 
wide variety, including ladies’ garments for 
indoor wear and outdoor, children’s clothes 
and an outing shirt for son or husband. 
The low price of the patterns, only 10c each, 
and the very clear and explicit directions 
which go with them, bring the service right 
home to everybody, and our readers will 
find it economy to keep close track of the 
opportunities it offers. Home dressmakers 
are cordially invited to suggest the pat- 
terns they would like, if they do not find all 
they want, and to make such criticisms as 
they think would enable us to improve the 
service. 

Doughnuts—This recipe was once sold to 
Boston parties by a Scottish lady who 
rerved as pastry cook during 14 years 1n.a 
city of the Green Mountain state. Sift 1 
qt flour into the mixing bowl, into this sift 
2 teaspoons cream tartar; beat 2 eggs thor- 
cughly with 1 cup sugar, add 1% table- 
spoons melted lard, salt; stir these four in- 
gredients all together and pour over the 
flour. Dissolve 1 teaspoon soda in 1 cup 
inilk and mix, If not quite wet enough 
add a little more milk.—[Breadwinner. 





The Only Thing that a useless man does 
that he ought to do is to be discontented. 


[E. W ON’S i NE 
oouns LiNIMENT 


The safe, soothing, satisfying family remedy 
for Internal as much as External use. Orig- 
inated in 1810 by an old Family Physician. 


ED 
Drop? 
sca 















Every Mother should have it in the house, 
A sure cure for burns, bruises, bronchitis, 
catarrh, sore muscles, all skin eruptions. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
asandsoc. I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


] ONE A DOSE, Phy- 
ARSONS PILLS. sicians say they are 
Best Liver Pill made for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, all Liver troubles, Price, 25 cts, 
by mail, I. 8, Jounson & Co,, Boston, Mass, 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


7 








HE plague of lamps is 
the breaking of chim- 


neys; but that can be avoided, 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or 
trade-mark. 


“ pearled ” —a 

Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass— 
‘“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 
another trade-mark.. 


Our “Index’’ describes a@// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address MacseztH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guftars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 and up- 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you, 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world. 
—A $12 BATH CABINET 


NEW INVENTIO FOR ONLY $5.00. 
Se 0 














ur new 1902 style Square Quaker guar. 
anteed best of al! cabinets at any price, 
Has real door on hinges, stee! frame, best 
materials, rubber lined, folds flat, lasts 9 
4 years. Turkish and Vapor baths at home 
8c each. Open the millions of pores, sweats 
poisons out of the blood, keep you clean 
4y and healthy, beautifies the complexion. 
Physicians recommend it for Colds, La- 
, gripe. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Obesity, 

‘emale Ills, all Blood, Skin, Nerve or 
Kidney troubles. Money refunded after 
30 days use, if not as represented. Price 
5.00, with heater, directions, formulas, 





oe ‘ace Steamer $1.60 extra. Order today. 
Write us. Valuable book free. Agents wanted. Big wages. 
Good Seller. World Mfg. Oo., 98 World Bldg, Oincinnatl,0. 
AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY. 


ALARY 222: 
9 OOP tite: 

















‘a a MO MORE,NOLESSSALARY 


Several trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties. It iz main'’y office work conducted at home. 
Salary straight $900 a yoar, and expenses— 
definite, bonafide, no commission, easy to understand. 

in busine: ompelled to secure 


Six years ss find us comp 
COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 
to *hanide our rapidly growing trade. References. 


Encloss self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The Do: Company, Dept. 4 30 Chicago. DL 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


02 Fulton st., New York. sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced acivice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free 


PEEEEEEEESESESESEEE SS ESSE SEES 














bf If you are outof employment, * 
+4 or employed at unsatisfactory 
bd wages, write us immediately. @ 
bi We can give you something to@ 
@do that will make you $50 a month without ® 
@any trouble. You can ® 
work right around 4 
your own home, or 
Piravel if you wish. ag 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
®Wabove sum. Hundreds are 


® making double that. Possi- EASY i 


bly youcandoittoo. Send nameand address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write id 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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E4SEEESESOSEEEESELSEEEEEEESESEESES EES $6661 


: Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments, 
$ 





PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. e« 


The patterns here shown are cut by ene of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at 
from 25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement wit™ the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only Ten Cents each, postpaid. 


Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each batters. 
Order patterns by their numbers, Give Bust Measure for ladies* upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


ld > 
— Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
PPFFFFSFFISF' 
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7828—Misses’ Waist. 7819—Ladies’ Model Basque. 


12, 14 and 16 years. $2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inch bust, % | 


‘a, ] 


7818—Ladies’ Waist. 
7716—Ladies’ Pointed Drapery. 
7513—Ladies’ Skirt © 
_ Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust. 
Drapery, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 inch waist, 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 inch waist. 





7826—Ladies’ Wrapper. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch bust, 





OTT he 





6250—Boys’ Night Shirt. 
10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 





7145—Infants’ Diaper Drawera ade 
- One size only- 





7493—Ladies: Shirt Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust, 


7816—Ladies’ Paletot. 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 











6237—Child’s Nightdrawers, 7250—Infarrts’ Slip. 6126—Gents? Outing Shirt. 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, One size only. $4, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch breast 























ane 
we 
ae 
ax 
wd 
Pas 
ane 
Pa 
ave We have on hand 25,000 squares Brand 
ps New Steel Roofing. Sheets either flat, 
S11 corrugated or “V” crimped. 
aS Price per square of 10x10 $1. 75 
Py s feet or 100square feet.. ... 
ca Noothertool than a hatchet or ham- 
r/\7 meris required to lay this roofing. We 
ane furnish with each order sufficient t 
Pac} «to cover, and nails to fon it, without 


additional —— 










ane Write for our © No. 2% of 
Lil general A A ee Et by us at 
ave Sheriff's and Receiver’s Sales. 

a Prices are One-Half of Others.” 
ans 

Pa) ~=—- Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
ed W. 35th and Iron Sts., pence 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARE YOU WITH US? 





THE DEALER iS AGAINST U us 
because we sell you wire fence direct 
factory at wholessle prices. 


The dealer does not give you a better fence than we 
do, but he charges you more or it. You can buy the 


ADVANCE FENCE 


gukes tating stat wilt emouat to symeching aloe 

A postal card will bring you circulars and prices. 

ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
107 Old Street. Peoria, lil. 









HOICE Vegetables will alway. 
find a ready market—but only that 
farmer can raise them who has studied 
the great secret how to obtain both qual- 
ity and quantity by the judicious use of 
well-balanced fertilizers. No fertilizer 
for Vegetables can produce a large yield 
unless. it contains at least 8% Potash. 
Send for our books, which furnish fyl] 
information. We send them free of 


charge. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York, 











= te first class if it isto operate 


Power: iP gtters, Grinding Mille, 
Saws, or pump water 
successfully, We manufacture 


Engi noe 2, 4 & 6G horse power. 
Peein Powers for 1, z 


3 
for th horses.- Sweep or Lever Pow- 
+ yh © 8 horses. Every ma- 
ive f tally ph 3 to generate 
—— F power at minimum of 
force exerted. Catalogue showing 
Smalley Line voy need mailed free 
if you aay this pape: 


SMALLEY MFG, ©0., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 





THAT EOGK? 
are Gare vel oF - 


and i it. oe 


ing an 
——— and will aitrant exclusive tere 
AGENTS to-day for terms, catalogue, &c. 


CHANDLEB FENCE CO. 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 














100% a Year is Big Interest 


but that is what many users of the 
IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


are receiving on the money invested, 
It is nothing unusual to receive letters from users of the U.S. 


stating that it has produced enough more cream in a year 
the machine, to say nothin 
the saving of time an 


to_pay for 
of the improved quality of the product 
labor. Our 1900 or ‘‘ New Century ’’ 


Separators, with increased capacities, are better than ever. 


We also manufacture 


A Complete Line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 
Write for our latest illustrated catalogues,—Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., = Bellows Falls, Vt. 








DOES YOUR FENCE SAG? 


then try ours. Contraction. and expansion are 
scientifically provided for in Page Fences. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.,ADRIAN, MICH, 





neighbors. Why not have 
both when you can make the best for 
20 to 35 Cents 2 Rod. 
tenet into the merits of our 
wrey~d will repay you hand. 
rite to-day for free Catalog, 
KITSELMAN Snore ERS, 
~~ Box 218 








FENGE! sce": 
MADE. Buil- 
strong. Chicken- 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

® Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A, 

















1 This fs ‘an age of education. No other nation on the 
The Reader S face of the globe is so intelligent as ours, and 
° intelligence makes a nation prosperous and 


We have— happy. 


Education gives a young man the best 


chance in life. The easiest and cheapest way to 


We hold! 


educate yourself and your children, irrespective of 
the schools and colleges, is by having the best 


current reading in your house, 


THE GREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IS 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 


artistic pictures, He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 


nances of the noblest men and women in public and 
in private life; the appearance of the world’s most LESUIESAWEEKIY 


famous places, and the scenes of the gteatest histori¢ 


interest. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper. to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
read by more families of 
tulture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world. It is the greatest, 
best, most attractive and cheapest of all American 


for useful reference. It is 


educators. 


It ts for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 10, Fifth Avenue, New’ York. 

















* Plush and Ay 2 La 


. CUTTERS AND BOB SLEDS. 


Cutter, upholstered in silk. 

Psy’ e14 205, The Portland Cutter 
shown here large, roomy, very comfort 
able and nicely designed. Runners, knees 
and shafts second growth, steam bent hick- 
ory; braces, Norway iron clipped on; up- 
holstering, ' 14-02. English broadcloth with 
springs in cushion and back; nickel dash 

and side rail. Painted in best manner known to carriage and sleigh 
manufacturing. Nothing but best lead, oil and varnish used and 
water rubbed, elegant glossy finish. Our New England Stanhope 
Cutter—a beanty. Retail price, $45.00; our price, $23.50. Our 
new style Jumper Cutter ; Retail price,$70. 00; our p’ ce, $26.25 


4-Ki 4-KWEE BOB SLED ee 


raves and bolsters made 0: 
wells 2 baa oak and maple; Season, 
steam bent ; knees mortised to; and bottom ; 
40-in. shoes, ‘turned -heel, short roller reach, giving easy, free bob 
motion. Nicely painted, striped and varnished. Guaranteed highest 
grade made and equal toany sold at double our price, Genuine Mandt 
steel knee oscillating sled. $4 4-30~ Dotochabes Sleigh 
Runners—lInstantly makes a sleigh our cart, buggy or deliv- 
ery wagon ; fit any axle; carry u 3.000 Iba Price per eet, $4.95 
to $10.30. Blankets and Ro’ ook Burlington stay-on blanket, 

wool lined, $1.15. Fuil lined stable blankets up to $2.30, Bur- 
ington Storm or Lumbermans blankets, $1.45 to $3.70. Our 
Storm King—140z. duck, 20 rows stitching, full wool lined, 
hame leathers and tug straps. Retails at @6; our price. $2. 
Fancy Plaid Wool and Block Weave, $1.85 to 8. 70. 
Our 5-A Sterling, 80x84 in., pee 6 lbs., $1. 855 wo price, $3.00, 
e—1 to 86. M. Buffalo 
Robes, $8.40 to eae wiil save you 50 per -# or more 0B 
blankets and —— its we sl not, or yous soe not satisfied, return and 
for our free 886.page eatalocue. 


money bac 
Marvin Smith Co.,55#57-59 N. Jefferson Sts kz, Chicago 














VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 


in Use. Send for circulars. 
THE wry & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO., 


” Box 120, Chicane Falls, Mass 











THE ICE €ROP. 


By THERON L. HitEs. How to harvest, ship and use 











ice. A comp, '@, practical treatise for farmers, da 
men, ice deal:3, produce shippers, meat packers, d 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, 32! 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Including mt ie 
recipes for iced dishes “and beverages. The book 1s oe 
rated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cu and 
and storing ice, and the eg | forms of ice house Ld 

~ cold storage buildings. 122. pp., i 


, 16mo. Cloth 
Catalogue free of this and eae other oat 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York 








